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From Blackwood’s Magazine. quite first-rate, the ‘‘ clear grit,’’ as Mr. Melville’s 
countrymen would say. lis chief fault, almost its 
only one, interferes little with the pleasure of read- 


; | ing it, will eseape many, and is hardly worth insist- 
We were much puzzled, a few weeks since, by | 


we : | ing upon. Omoo is of the order composite, a skilful- 
a tantalizing and unintelligible paragraph, pertina- , ly concocted Robinsonade, where fictitious incident 
ciously reiterated in the London newspapers. Its |i, ingeniously blended with genuine information. 
brevity equalled its mystery ; it consisted but of five | 


‘ER 0: ; Doubtless its author has visited the countries he 
words, the first and last in imposing majuscules. | describes, but not in the capacity he states. He is 
Thus it ran :— 


no Munchausen ; there is nothing improbable in his 
“ OMOO, by the author of TYPEE.” 


adventures, save their occurrence to himself, and 
: , 2 that he should have been a man before the mast on 
With Trinculo we exclaimed, ‘‘ What have we 

here? a man ora fish? dead or alive?’’ Who or 
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board South-Sea traders, or whalers, or on any ship 
’ “ or ships whatever. His speech betrayeth him. His 
what were Typee and Omoo't Were things or | voyages and wanderings commenced, according to 
creatures thus designated! Did they exist on the | pig own account, at least as far back as the year 
earth, or in the air, or in the waters under the earth ? 1838; for aught we know they are not yet ot an 
Were they spiritual or material, vegetable or min-| end. On leaving Tahiti, in 1843, he made sail for 
eral, brute or human? Were they newly-discovered | Japan, and the very book before us may have been 
planets, nicknamed whilst awaiting baptism, OF | gerjbbled on the greasy deck of a whaler, whilst 
strange fossils, contemporaries of the Megatherium, floating amidst the coral reefs of the wide Pacific. 
or Magyar dissyllables from Dr. Bowring’s vocab- | True that in his preface, and in the month of Jan- 
ulary! Perchance they were a pair of new singers | yary of the present year, Mr. Melville hails from 
for the Garden, or 2 fresh brace of beasts for the | Now York ; but in such matters we really place 
legitimate drama at Drury. Omoo might be the | little dependence upon him. From his narrative we 
heavy elephant; ‘Typee the light comedy camel. | gather that this literary and gentlemanly common- 
Did danger lurk in the enigmatical words’ Were | sailor is quite a young man. His life, therefore, 
they obscure intimatious of treasonable designs, | x 


} ; ‘ ; 2 | since he emerged from boyhood, has been spent in 
swing advertisements, or masonic signs? Was the | 4 ship's forecastle, amongst the wildest and most 


lace at Westminster in peril? had an agent of | ignorant class of mariners. Yet his tone is refined 
lehebiien Joinville undermined the Trafalgar col- | sid well-bred - he writes like one accustomed to 
umn! Were they conspirators’ watchwords, lovers’ | good European society, who has read books and 
letters, siguals concerted between the robbers of | coliected stories of information, other than could be 
Rogers’ bank? We iried them anagrammatically, perused or gathered in the places and amongst the 
but in vain; there was nought to be made of Omoo ; | rude associates he describes. ‘These inconsistencies 
shake it as we would, the O's came uppermost; | are glaring, and can hardly be explained. A wild 
and by reversing Typee we obtained bata pitiful | freak or unfortunate act of folly, or a bovish thirst 
result. At last a bright gleam broke through the | for adventure, sometimes drives lads of education to 
mist of conjecture. Oinoo was a book. The out- | try Jife before the mast, but when suited for better 
landish title that had perplexed us was intend od 0 | things they seldom persevere ; and Mr. Melville 
perplex ; it was a bait thrown out to that wide- does not seem to us the manner of man to rest long 
mouthed fish, the public ; a specimen of what is! contented with the coarse company and humble lot 
theatrically styled gag. Having but an indifferent of merchant seamen. Other discrepancies strike us 
opinion of books ushered into existence by such | in his book and character. The train of suspicion once 
charlatanical maneuvres, we thought no more of lighted, the flame runs rapidly along. Our misgiv- 
Omoo, until, musing the other day over our matuti- | ings begin with the title-page. ‘* Lovel or Belville,” 
nal hyson, the volume itself was laid before us, and | gays the Laird of Monkbarns, ‘‘ are just the names 
we suddenly found ourselves in the entertaining s0- | which youngsters are apt to assume on such occa- 
ciety of Marquesan Melville, the phoenix of modern | signs." And Herman Melville sounds to us vastly 


voyagers, sprung, it would seem, from the mingled | }ike the harmonious and carefully selected appella- 
ashes of Captain Cook and Robin Crusoe. qs | tion of an imaginary hero of romanee. Separately 

Those who have read Mr. Herman Melville’s | the names are not uncommon ; we can urge no valid 
former werk wil! remomber—those who have not | reason against their junction, and yet in this instance 
are informed by the introduction to the present one | they fall suspiciously on our ear. We are similarly 
—that the author, an educated American, whom cir- impressed by the dedication. Of the existence of 
cumstances had shipped asa eom:non sailor on board | Uncle Gansevoort, of Gansevoort, Saratoga county, 
a South-Seaman, was left hy his vessel on the island | we are wholly incredulous. We shall commission 
of Nukuheva, one of the Marquesan group. Here our New York correspondents to inquire as to the 
he remained some months, until taken off by a Syd- reality of Mr. Melville’s avuncular relative, and, 
ney whaler, short-handed, and glad to catch him. | ypiil certified of his corporality, shall set down the 
At this point of his adventures he commences Omoo. | gentleman with the Dutch patronymic as a member 
The title is borrowed from the dialect of the Mar- | of an imaginary clan. 2 


quesas, and signifies a rover; the book isexcellent,| Ajthough glad to escape from Nukuhieva, where 
sally Oe tar 

*Onoo; A Nurrative of Adventures in the South Seas. | he had — ° held a " we of apr ey ay a 

By Heaman Mexvitce. London: 1847. Published in | 4 ¥pee—the auas bestowed upon the rover by bis 


N. York by Harper & Brothers. new shipmates, after the valley whence they res- 
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cued him—was but indifferently pleased with the 
vessel on which he left it, and whose articles he 
signed as a seaman for one cruise. The Julia was 
of a beautiful model, and on or before a wind she 
sailed like a witch ; but that was all that could be 
said in her praise. She was rotten to the core, in- 
commodious, and ill-provided, badly manned, and 
worse commanded. American-built, she dated from 
the Short war, had served as a privateer, been taken 
by the British, passed through many vicissitudes, 
and was in no condition for a long cruise in the Pa- 
cific. So mouldering was her fabric, that the reck- 
less sailors, when seated in the forecastle, dug their 
knives into the dank boards between them and eter- 
nity as easily as into the moist sides of some old 
pollard oak. She was much dilapidated and rapidly 
becoming more so; for Black Baltimore, the ship's 
cook, when in want of firewood, did not seruple to 
hack splinters from the bits and beams. Lugubri- 
ous indeed was the aspect of the forecastle. Lands- 
men, whose ideas of a sailor’s sleeping-place are 
taken from the snow-white hammocks and exquis- 
itely clean birth-deck of a man of war, or from the 





rough, but substantial comfort of a well-appointed 
merchantman, can form no conception of the sur- 


enough to view with loathing and aversion certain 
sable insects that stray at night in kitchen or in 
pantry, and barbarous enough to circumvent and 
destroy the odoriferous coleoptere by artful devices 
of glass traps and scarlet wafers. Such persons 
will probably form their ideas of Typee’s cock- 
roaches from their own domestic opportunities of 
observation. That were unjust to the crew of the 
Julia, and would give no adequate idea of their suf- 
ferings. Asa purring tabby to a roaring jaguar, 
so is a British black-beetle to a cockroach of the 
Southern Seas. We back our assertion by a quo- 
tation from our lamented friend Captain Cringle, 
who in his especially graphic and attractive style 
thus hits off the peculiarities of this graceful insect. 
** When full grown,’’ saith Thomas, “‘ it is a large 
dingy brown-colored beetle, about two inches long, 
with six legs, and two feelers as long as its body. 


| It has a strong anti-hysterical flavor, something be- 


tween rotten cheese and assafeetida, and seldom stirs 
abroad when the sun is up, but lies concealed in the 
most obscure and obscene crevices it can creep into; 


|so that, when it is seen, its wings and body are 


thickly covered with dust and dirt of various shades, 
which any culprit who chances to fall asleep with 


passing and countless abominations of a South-Sea | his mouth open, is sure to reap the benefit of, as it 
whaler. The “ Little Jule,” as her crew affection- | bes a great propensity to walk into it, partly for the 
ately styled her, was a craft of two hundred tons or | sake of the crumbs adhering to the masticators, and 
thereabouts; she had sailed with thirty-two hands, | also, apparently, with a scientific desire to inspect, 
whom desertion had reduced to twenty, but these | by accurate admeasurement with the aforesaid an- 
were too many for the cramped and putrid nook | tenne, the state and condition of the whole potato- 
in which they slept, ate, and smoked, and ulternate- | trap.’ A description worthy of Buffon. Such 
ly desponded or were jovial, as sickness and dis-| were the delicate monsters, the savory sexipedes, 
comfort, or a Saturday night’s bottle and hopes of with whom Typee and his comrades had to wage 
better luck, got the upper hand. Want of room, | incessant war. They were worse even than the 
however, was one of the least grievances of which | rats, which were certainly bad enough. ‘ Tame 
the Julia’s crew complained. It was a mere trifle, | as ‘T'renck’s mouse, they stood in their holes, peer- 
not worth the naming. They could have submitted | ing at you like old grandfathers in a doorway ;” 
to close stowage, had the dunnage been decent. | watching for their prey, aad disputing with the suail- 
But instead of swinging in cosy hammocks, they | ors the weevil-biscuit, rancid pork, and horse-beef, 
slept in bunks or wretched pigeon-holes, ons frag- | composing the Julia’s stores ; or smothering them- 
ments of sails, unclean rags, blanket-shreds, and the | selves, the luscious vermin, in molasses, which there- 
like. Such unenviable accommodations ought hard- | by acquired a rich woodcock flavor, whose cause 
ly to have been disputed with their luckless posses- | became manifest when the treacle-jar ran low, great- 
sors, who nevertheless were not allowed to oceupy |ly to the disgust and consternation of the biped 
in peace their broken-down bunks and scanty bed-| consumers. There were no delicate feeders on 
ding. Two races of creatures, time out of mind the | board, but this saccharine essence of rat was too 
curse of old ships in warm latitudes, infested the | much even for the unscrupulous stomachs of South- 
Julia’s forecastle, resisting all efforts to dislodge or | Sea whalers. 

exterminate them, sometimes even getting the up-| A queer set they were on board that Sydney 
per hand, dispossessing the tortured mariners, and |barque. Paper Jack, the captain, was a feeble 
driving them on deck in terror and despair. The cockney, of meek spirit and puny frame, who 
sick only, hapless martyrs, unable to leave their | glided about the vessel in a nankeen jacket and can- 
cribs, lay passive, if not resigned, and were trampled | vass pumps, a laughing-stock to his crew. The 
under foot by their ferocious and unfragrant foes. | real command devolved upon the chief mate, John 
These were rats and cockroaches. ‘T'ypee—we use | Jermin—a good sailor and brave fellow, but violent, 
the name he bore during his Julian tribulations— | and given to drink. ‘The junior mate had deserted ; 
records a singular phenomenon in the nocturnal of the four harpooners only one was left, a fierce 
habits of the last-named vermin. ‘ Every night | barbarian of yo Zealander—an excellent mari- 


they had a jubilee. The first symptom was an un- 
usual clustering and humming amongst the swarms 
lining the beams overhead, and the inside of the 
sleeping-places. This was succeeded by a prodig- 
jous coming and going on the part of those living 
out of sight. Presently they all came forth ; the 
larger sort racing over the chests and planks ; 
wingéd monsters darting to and fro in the air; and 
the small fry buzzing in heaps almost in a state of 
fusion. On the first alarm, all who were able darted 
on deck; while some of the sick, who were too 
feeble, lay perfectly quiet, the distracted vermin 
running over them at pleasure. ‘The performance 
lasted some ten minutes.’’ Persons there are, weak 


ner, whose stock of English was limited to nautical 
phrases and a frightful power of oath, but who, in 
spite of his cannibal origin, ranked as a sort of offi- 
cer, in virtue of his harpoon, and took command of 
the ship when mate and captain were absent. 
What a capital story, by the bye, Typee tells us of 
one of this Bembo’s whaling exploits! New 
Zealanders are brave and bloodthirsty, and excellent 
harpooners, and they act up to the South-Seaman’s 
war-ery, ‘‘ A dead whale or astove boat!’ ‘There 
is a world of wild romance and thrilling adventure 
in the occasional glimpses of the whale fishery 
afforded us in Omoo ; a strange picturesqueness and 
piratical mystery about the lawless class of seamen 
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in it, Such a portrait gallery as Typee| who, to judge from his book, must be exceeding 
makes oat of the Julia’s crew, beginning with Chips | good company, and to whom he was a great re- 
and Bungs, the carpenter and cooper, the ‘* Cods,’’| source. ‘The doctor was a man of Jearning and 
or leaders of the forecastle, and descending until he | accomplisliments, who had made the most of his 
arrives at poor Rope Yarn, or Ropey, as he was | time whilst the sun shone on his side the hedge, and 
called, a stunted journeyman baker from Holborn, | had rolled his ungainly carcass over half the world. 
the most helpless and forlorn of all land-lubbers, “He quoted Virgil, and talked of Hobbes of 
the butt and drudge of the ship's company! A | Malmsbury, besides repeating poetry by the canto, 
Dane, a Portuguese, a Finlander, a savage from | especially Hudibras. In the easiest way imaginable, 
Hivarhoo, sundry English, Irish, and Americans, a | he could refer to an amour he had in Palermo, his 
daring Yankee beach-comber, calied Salem, and | lion-hunting before breakfast among the Caffres, and 
Sydney Ben, a runaway ticket-of-leave-man, made | the quality of the coffee to be drunk in Muscat.” 
up a crew much too weak to do any good in the | Strangely must such reminiscences have sounded in 
whaling way. But the best fellow on board, and | a whaler’s foreeastle, with Dunks the Dane, Fin- 
by far the most remarkable, was a disciple of land Van,and Wymontoo the savage, for auditors. 
Esculapius, known as Doctor Leng-Ghost. Jermin| The Julia had hitherto had little luck in her 
is a good’ portrait ; so is Captain Guy; but Long- | cruise, and could searcely hope for better in the 
Ghost is a jewel of a boy, a complete original, hit | state in which Typee found her. Besides the losses 
off with uncommon felicity. Nothing is told us of | by desertion, her crew was weakened by disease. 
his early life. Typee takes him up on board the | Several of the men lay sick in their berths, wholly 
Julia, shakes hands with him in the last page of the | unfit for duty. The captain himself was ill, and all 
book, and informs us that he has never since seen | would have derived benefit from a short sojourn in 
or heard of him. So we become acquainted with | port; but this could not be thought of. The disci- 
but a small section of the doctor's life; his subse- | pline of the ship was bad, and the sailors, desperate 
quent adventures are unknown, and, save a chance | and unruly fellows, discontented, as well they might 
hint or two, his previous career is a mystery, | be, with their wretched provisions and uncomforta- 
unfathomable as the Tahitian coast, where, within | ble state, were not to be trusted on or near shore. 
a biscuit’s toss of the coral shore, soundings there | Three fourths of them, had they once set foot on dry 


are none. Now and then he would obscurely refer 
to days more palmy and prosperous than those spent 
on board the Julia. But, however great the contrast 
between his former fortunes and his then lowly 
position, he exhibited much calm philosophy and 
cheerful resignation. He was even merry and 
facetious, a practical wag of the very first order, 
and as such a great favorite with the whole ship's 
company, the captain excepted. He had arrived at 
Sydney in an emigrant ship, had expended his 
resources, and entered as doctor on board the Julia. 
All British whalers are bound to carry a medico, 
who is treated as a gentleman, so long as he behaves 
as such, and has nothing to do but to drug the men 
and play drafts with the captain. At first Long- 
Ghost and Captain Guy hit it off very well; until, 
in an unlucky hour, a dispute about politics destroyed 
their harmonious association. The captain got a 
thrashing ; the mutinous doctor was put in confine- 
ment and on bread and water, ran away from the 
ship, was pursued, captured, and again imprisoned. 
Released at last, he resigned his office, refused to 
do duty, and went forward amongst the men. 
This was more magnanimous than wise. Long- 
Ghost was a sort of medical Tom Coffin, a raw- 
boned giant, upwards of two yards high, one of 
those men to whom the between-decks of a simall 
craft is a residence little less afflicting than one of 
Cardinal Balue’s iron cages. And to one who 
‘had certainly, at some time or other, spent money, 
drank Burgundy, and associated with gentlemen,” 
the Julia’s forecastle must have contained a host of 
disagreeables, irrespective of rats and cockroaches, 
of its low roof, evil edors, damp timbers, and dun- 
geon-like aspect. The captain’s table, if less luxu- 
rious than that of a royal yacht or New York liner, 
surely offered something better than the biscuits, 
hard as gan-flints and thoroughly honeycombed, 
and the shot-soup, ‘ great round peas polishing 
themselves like pebbles by rolling about in tepid 
water,’’ on which the restive man of medicine was 
fain to exercise his grinders during his abode 
forward. As regarded society, he lost little by 
relinquishing that of Guy Cockney, since he obtained 
m exchange the intimacy of Melville the Yankee, 


|\land, would have absconded, taken refuge in the 
woods or amongst the savages, and have submitted 
to any amount of tattoo, paint, and nose-ringing, 
jrather than return*to the ship. Already, at St. 
Christina, one of the Marquesas, a large party had 
| made their escape in two of the four whale-boats, 
|scuttling the third, and cutting the tackles of the 
‘fourth uearly through, so that when Sembo jumped 
in to clear it away, man and boat went souse into 
‘the water. By the assistance of a French corvette, 
‘and by bribing the king of the country with a 
{musket and ammunition, the fugitives were eap- 
jtured. But it was more than probable that they 
and others would renew the attempt should oppor- 
| tunity offer ; so there was no alternative but to keep 
| the sea, and hope for better days and for the con- 
valescence of the invalids. ‘Two of these died. 
Neither Bible nor prayer-book were on board the 
| godless craft, and like dogs, without form of Chris- 
tian burial, the dead were launched into the deep. 
|The situation of the survivors inspired with consid- 
‘erable uneasiness the few amongst them capable of 
|reflection. ‘The captain was ignorant of naviga- 
| tion ; it was the mate who, from the commencement 
of the voyage, had kept the ship’s reckoning, and 
| kept it all to himself. He had only to get washed 
overboard in a gale, or to walk over in a drunken 
fit, to leave his shipmates in a fix of the most 
unpleasant description, ignorant of latitude, Jongi- 
tude, and of everything else necessary to be known 
to guide the vessel on her course. And as to the 
sperm whales, which Jermin had promised them in 
such abundance that they would only have to strike 
and take, not a single fin showed itself. At last 
the captain was reported dying, and the mate took 
counsel with Long-Ghost, ‘Typee, and others of the 
crew. He would gladly have continued the cruise, 
but his wish was overruled, and the whaler’s stern 
was turned towards the Society Islands. 

The first glimpse of the peaks of Tahiti was 
hailed with transport by the Julia’s weary mariners. 
They had got a notion that if the captain left the 
ship, their articles were no longer binding, and they 
should be free to follow his example. And, at any 








rate, the sickness on board and the shaky condition 
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148 
of the barque, guaranteed them, as they thought, 
long and blissfu i leisure amongst the waving palm- | 
groves and soft-eyed Neuhas of Polynesia. ‘Their | 
arrival in sight of Papeetee, the Tahitian capital, 
was welcomed by the boom of cannon. The frigate | 
Reine Blanche, at whose fore flew the flag of 
Admiral Du Petit Thouars, thus celebrated the 
compulsory treaty, concluded that morning, by) 
which the island was ceded to the French. 

Captain Guy and his baggage were now set on 
shore, and it was soon apparent to his men that 


whilst he nursed himself in the pure climate and | 


pleasant shades of Tahiti, they were to put to sea | 
under the mate’s orders, and after a certain time to 
touch again at the island, and take off their com- 
mander. The vessel was not even allowed to go 
into port, although needing repairs, and in fact un- 
seaworthy; and as to healing the sick, selfish 
Paper Jack thought only of solacing his own ‘iim 
ities. The fury of the ill-fed, reckless, discon- 


tented crew, on discovering the project of their su- | 


periors, passed all bounds. Chips and Bungs 
volunteered to head a mutiny, an 
was drawn up and signed. But when Wilson, 
an old acquaintance of Guy's, and acting con- 
sul in the absence of Missionary Pritchard, came on 


board, the gallant cooper, who derived much of his | 


courage from the grog-kid, was cowed and craven. 
The grievances brought forward, amongst others 


that of the salt horse, (a horse’s hoof with the shoe | 
on, so swore the cook, had been found in the | 
pickle,) were treated as trifles and pooh-poohed by | 


the functionary, ‘‘a minute gentleman with a 


viciously pugged nose, and a decidedly thin pair | 
But if Bungs allowed himself to be | 


of legs.” 
brow-beaten, so did not his comrades. 
Salem flourished a bowie-knife, and such 
demonstrations were made, that the counsellor, as 
the sailors persisted in calling the consul, thought 
it wise to beat a retreat. Jermin now tried his 
hand, holding out brilliant prospects of a rich cargo 
of sperm oil, and a pocket full of dollars for every | 
man on his retura to Svdney. The mutineers | 
were proof alike against menace and blandishment, 
and, at the secret instigation of Long Ghost and | 
Typee, resolutely refused to do duty. The consul, 
who had promised to return, did not show ; and at 
last the mate, having now but a few invalids and 
landsmen to work the ship and keep her off shore, 
was compelled to enter the harbor. The Julia) 
came to an anchor within cable’s length of the 
French frigate, on board which Consul Wilson re- 
paired to obtain assistance. The Reine Blanche 
was to sail in a few days for Valparaiso, and the | 
mutineers expected to go with her and be delivered 
up to a British man-of-war. Undismayed by this 
prospect, they continued stanch in their contumacy, | 
and presently an armed eutter, ‘* painted a ‘ pirate 
black,’ its crew a dark, grim-looking set, and the 
officers uncommonly fierce-looking little French- 
men,”’ conveyed them on board the frigate, where | 
they were duly hand-cuffed, and secured by the | 
ankle to a great iron bar bolted down to the berth- 
deck. 

Touching the proceedings on board the French 
man-of-war, its imperfect discipline, and the strange, 
unnautical way of carrying on the duty, T'ypee is 
jocular and satirical. American though he be— 
and, but for occasional slight Yankeeisms in his 
style, we might have douted even that fact—he | 
has evidently much more sympathy with his cousin 
John Bull than with his country’s old allies, the 


Yankee 


French, whom he freely admits to be a clever and | 


a round-robin | 


alarming | 
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|gallant nation, whilst he ny hints that their 
valor is not likely to be displayed to advantage on 
the water. He finds too much of the military style 
| about their marine institutions. Sailors should be 
fighting men, but not soldiers or musket-carriers, as 
| they all are in turn in the French navy. He 
laughs at or objects to everything ; the mustaches 
of the officers, the system of punishment, the sour 
| wine that replaces rum and water, the soup instead 
lof jank, the pitiful little rolls baked on board, and 
‘distributed in lieu of hard bisenit. And whilst 
praising the build of their ships—the only thing 
}about them he does praise—he ejaculates a hope, 
_which sounds like a doubt, that they will not some 
day fall into the hands of the people across the 
Channel. ‘In ease of war,” he says, ‘ what a 
fluttering of French ensigns there would be! for 
the Frenchman makes but an indifferent seaman, 
and though for the most part he fights well enough, 
somehow or other, he seldom fights well enough to 
beat :’’—at sea, be it understood. We are rather 
ata loss to comprehend the familiarity shown by 
Typee with the internal arrangements and archi- 
itecture of the Reine Blanche. His time on board 
was passed in fetters ; at nightfall on the fifth day 
|he left the ship. How, we are curious to know, 
did he become acquainted with the minute detai!s 
_of ** the erack eraft in the French navy,’ with the 
disposition of her guns and decks, the complicated 
machinery by which certain exceedingly simple 
things were done, and even with the rich hangings, 
mirrors, and mahogany of the commodore’s cabiu! 
| Surely the ragged and disreputable mutineer of the 
Julia, whose foot had seareely touched the gang- 
way, when he was hurried into confinement below, 
}could have had scanty opportunity for such obser- 
vations ; unless, indeed, Herman Melville, or ‘Ty- 
| pee, or the Rover, or by whatever other a/ias he be 
| known, instead of creeping in at the hawse-holes, 
; was welcomed on the quarter-deck and admitted to 
jthe gun-room, or to the commodore’s cabin, an 
honored guest in broad-cloth, net a despised mer- 
| chaat seaman in canvass frock and hat of tarpaulin. 
| We shall not dwell on these small inconsistencies 
and oversights in an amusing book. We preter 
accompanying the Julia’s crew to Tahiti, where 
‘they were put on shore contrary to their expecta- 
vions, and not altogether to their satisfaction, sinc: 
| they had anticipated a rapid run to Valpar: uso, the 
fag-end of a cruise in an English man-of-war, a: 
|i ‘speedy discharge at Portsmouth. Paper Jack 
jand Consul Wilson had other designs, and stl 
| hoped to reclaim them to their duty on board the 
,erazy Julia. On their stubborn refusal, they were 
| given in charge to a fat, good- humored old heed 
tian, called Captain Bob, who, at the head of an e 
cort of natives, conveyed them up the country to 3 
| sort of shed, known as the Calabvoza Beretanee or 
, English jail, used asa prison for refractory sailors. 
| This commences Typee’s shore-going adventures, 
|not less ple asant and origina] than his sea-faring 
ones ; although it is with some regret that we lose 
sight of the vermin-haunted barque, on whose 
| board such strange and exciting scenes occurred. 
Throughout the book, however, fun and incident 
abound, and we are consoled for our separation 
from poor little Jule, by the curious insight we od- 
| tain into the manners, morals, and condition of the 
gentle savages, on whom an attempted civilization 
See brought far more curses than blessings. 


** How pleasant were the songs of Toobonai,” 


how gladsome and grateful the rustle of leaves and 
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tinkle of rills, and silver-toned voices of Tahitian 
maidens, to the rough seamen who had so long 
been ‘‘cabined, cribbed, confined,”’ in the Julia's 
filthy forecastle! Not that they were allowed free 
range of the Eden of the South Seas. On board 
the Reine Blanche their ankles had been manacled 
to an iron bar; in the calabooza, (from the Spanish 
calabozo, a dungeon,) they were placed in rude 
wooden stocks twenty feet long, constructed for the 
particular benefit of refractory mariners. There 
they lay, merry men all of a row, fed upon fare 
(Indian turnip) and bread-fruit, and covered up at} 
night with oae huge counterpane of brown tappa, | 
the native cloth. It was owing to no friendly in-| 
dulgeace on the part of Guy and the consul, that| 
their diet was so agreeable and salutary. Every) 
morning Ropey came grinning into the prison, with) 
a bucket full of the old worm-eaten biscuit from the | 
Julia. It was a huge treat to the unfortunate | 
cockney, thus to be instrumental in the annoyance | 
of his former persecutors; and lucky for him that | 
their limbo’d logs prevented their rewarding his | 
visible exultation otherwise than by a shower of 
maledictions. ‘They swore to starve rather than | 
consume the maggoty provender. Luckily the na-| 
tives had it in very different estimation. ‘They did| 
not mind maggots, and held British biscuit to be | 
a piquant and delicious delicacy. So in exchange 
for their allotted ration, the mutineers obtained a 
small quantity of vegetable food, and an unlimited 
supply of oranges; thanks to which refreshing re- 
ginea, the sick were speedily restored to health. 
And after « few days of stocks and submission, 
jolly old Captain Bob, who spoke sailor's English, 
and obstinately claimed intimacy with Captain 
Covk—whose visit to the island had oceurred some | 
years before his birth—relaxed his severity, and | 
allowed the captives their freedom during the day. 
They profited of this permission to forage a little, in 
aquiet wiy ; assisting at pig-killings, and dropping 
in at dinner-time upon the wealthier of their 
neighbors. ‘Tahitian hospitality is boundless, and | 
the more praiseworthy that the island, although so| 
fertile, produces but a scanty amount of edibles. | 











Bread-fruit is the chief resouree ; fish, a very ime | 
portaat ove, the chief depend-nce of many of the 
poorer natives. ‘There is little industry amongst 
them, and on the spontaneous produce of the soil 
the shipping mike heavy demands. Polynesian | 
indolenes is proverbial. Very light labor would 
enable the Tahitians to roll in riches, at least ac- 
cording to their own estim tte of the value of money 
and of the Jaxuries it procures. ‘The sugar-cane is 
indigznous to the island, and of remarkably fine 
quality ; cotton is of ready growth ; but the fine) 
existing plantations ‘are owned and worked by) 
whites, who would rather pay a drunken sailor, 
eightecn or twenty Spanish dollars a month, than} 
hire a sober native for his fish and fare." Wholly | 
without energy the Tahitians saunter away their 
lives in a state of drowsy indolence, aiming only at| 








‘ “ i | 
the avoidance of trouble, and the sensual eapeyenet 


of the mo:nent. The race rapidly diminishes. ‘* In 
1777, Captain Cook estimated the population of 


The coral shall spread, 
But man shall cease.” 


So runs an old Tahitian prophecy, soon to be real- 
ized. And if Pomaree, who is under forty years 


of age, proves a long-lived sovereign, she may 
chance to find herself a queen without subjects. 


Concerning her majesty and her court, Typee is 
diffuse and diverting. This is an age of queens, 
and though her dominions be of the smallest, her 
people few and feeble, and her prerogative wofully 
chpped, she of Tahiti has made some noise in the 
world, and attracted a fair share of public attention. 
At one time, indeed, she was almost as much 
thought of and talked about as her more civilized 
and puissant European sisters. In France, La 
Reine Pomarée? was looked upon as a far more in- 
teresting personage than Spanish Isabel or Portu- 
guese Maria; and extraordinary notions were 
formed as to the appearance, habits, and attributes 
of her dusky majesty. Distance favored delusion, 
and French imagination ran riot in conjecture, 
until the reports of the valiant Thouars, and his 
squadron of protection, dissipated the enchantment, 
and reduced Pomaree to her true character, that of 
a lazy, dirty, licentious, Polynesian savage, who 
walks about barefoot, drinks spirits, and hen-pecks 
her husband. Her real name is Aimata, but she 
assumed, on ascending the throne, the royal patro- 
nymie by which she is best known. There were 
Cwesars in Rome, there are Pomarees in Tahiti. 
The name was originally assumed by the great Otoo, 
(to be read of in Captain Cook,) who united the 
whole island under one crown. It descended to 
his son, and then to his grandson, who came to the 
throne an infant, and, dying young, was succeeded 
by her present majesty, Pomaree Vahinee I., the first 
female Pomaree. ‘This lady has been twice mar- 
ried. Her first husband was a king’s son, but the 
union was il!-assorted, a divoree obtained, and she 
took up with one Tanee, a chief from the neigh- 
boring island of Imeeo. She leads him a dog’s 
life, and he consoles himself by getting drunk. In 
that state, he now and then violently breaks out, 


| contemns the royal authority, thrashes his wife, and 


smashes the crockery. Captain Bob gave Typee 
an account of a burst of this sort, which occurred 
about seven years ago. Stimulated by the seditious 
advice of his boon companions, and under the influ- 
ence of an unusually large dose of strong waters, 
the turbulent king-consort forgot the respect due 
to his wife and sovereign, mounted his horse, and 
ran full tilt at the royal cavaleade, out for their af- 
ternoon ride in the park. One maid of honor was 
floored, the rest fled in terror, save and except 
Pomaree, who stood her ground like a man, and 
apostrophized her insubordinate spouse in the 
choicest Tahitian billingsgate. For once her elo- 
quence failed of effect. Dragged from her horse, 
her personal charms were deteriorated by a severe 
thumping on the face. This done Othello-Tanee 
attempted to strangle her, and was in a fair way to 
succeed, when her loving subjects came to her 


lreseue. So heinous a erie could not be over- 


Tahiti at about two hundred thousand. By | looked, and Tanee was banished to his native 


regular census taken some four or five years ago, | 


it was found to be ox ine thousand!*’ Diseases | : 
und to ily nine thousand i lfavor, He dose not very often venture to thwart 


of various kinds, entirely of European introduction, 
aud chiefly the result of drankenness and debauch- 
ery, account for this frightful decrease, which must 
Tesult in the extinction of the aborigines. 


*“* The palm-tree shall grow, 





island ; but after a short time he declared his peni- 
tence, made amende honorable, and was restored to 


ithe will of his royal wife, much less to raise his 
‘hand against her sacred person, but submits with 
| exemplary patience to her caprices and abuse, and 
even to the manual admonitions she not unfrequent- 
| ly bestows upon him. 


Rar 0 Siam 
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Upon the whole, life at the calabooza was not very 
disagreeable. The onge now only nominally 
so, had little to complain of, except occasional short 
commons, arising not from unwillingness, but from 
disability, on the part of the kind-hearted natives, 
to satisfy the cravings of the hungry whalers,whose 
appetites were remarkable, especially that of lanky 
Doctor Long Ghost. The doctor was astickler for 
quality as well as quantity; the memory of his 
claret and beccafico days stil clung to him, like the 
scent of the roses to Tom Moore's broken gallipot ; 
he was curious in condiments, and whilst devour- 
ing, grumbled at the unseasoned viands of Tahiti. 
Cayenne and Harvey abounded not in those lati- 
tudes, but pepper and salt were on board the Julia, 
and the doctor prevailed on Rope Yarn to bring 
him a supply. ‘* This he placed ina small leather 
wallet, a monkey bag, (so called by sailors,) usually 
worn as a purse about the neck. ‘In my poor 
opinion,’ said Long Ghost, as he tucked the wallet 
out of sight, ‘it behoves a stranger in Tahiti to 
have his knife in readiness, and his castor slung.’ ”’ 
And thus equipped, the doctor and his brethren in 
captivity rambled over the verdant slopes and 
through the cool groves of Tahiti, bathed in the 
mountain streams, and Juxuriated in orange or- 
chards, where “the trees formed a dense shade, 
spreading overhead a dark, rustling vault, groined 
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marching regiments, who suddenly step into the 
family acres. ‘The natives crowded round them, 
bs or to swear eternal friendship, according to an 
old Polynesian custom, once universal in the 
islands, but that has fallen into considerable disuse, 
except when something is to be gained by its ob- 
servance. A gentleman of the name of Kooloo 
fixed his affections upon Typee—or rather upon 
his goods and chattels ; for when he had wheedled 
him out of a regatta shirt, and other small pieces 
of finery, he transferred his affections to a newly 
arrived sailor, whose chest was better lined, and 
who bestowed on him a love token, in the shape of 
a heavy pea-jacket. In this garment, closely but- 
toned up, Koloo took morning promenades, with 
the tropical sun glaring down upon him. He fre- 
quently met his former friend, but passed him with 
a careless “* How d’ ye do?” which presently 
dwindled into a nod. “In one week’s time,”’ says 

r Typee, ‘“‘he gave me the cut direct, and 
ounged by without even nodding. He must have 
taken me for part of the landscape.”’ 

After a while the contents of the chests, and 
even the chests themselves—esteemed by the Ta- 
hitians most valuable pieces of furniture—were 
given or bartered away, and, as the consul stil) 
refused them rations, the sailors knew not how to 
live. The natives helped them as much as they 


with boughs, and studded here and there with the | could, but their larders were seantily furnished, and 
ripened spheres, like gilded balls.” Then they | they grew tired of feeding fifteen hungry idlers 


had plenty of society ; native visitors flocked to see 
them, and Doctor Johnson, a resident English phy- 
sician, was constant in his attendance, knowing 
that the consul must pay his bill. Three French 
priests also called upon them, one of whom proved 
to be no Frenchman, but a portly, handsome, good- 
humored Irishman, well known and much disliked 


A 


by the Polynesian Protestant missionaries. 
strong attempt was made by Guy and Wilson to 


get the men to do duty. A schooner was about to 
sail for Sydney, and they were threatened to be 
sent thither for trial. They still refused to hand 
rope or break biseuit on board the Julia. Long 
Ghost made some cutting remarks on the captain; 
and the sailors, who had been taken down to the 
consul’s office for examination, began to bully, and 
talked of carrying off consul and captain to bear 
them company in the calabooza. The same ill 
success attended subsequent attempts, until Captain 
Guy was compelled to look out for another crew, 
which he obtained with difficulty, and by a consid- 
erable advance of hard dollars. And at last, ‘* It 
was Sunday in Tahiti, and a glorious morning, 
when Captain Bob, waddling into the calabooza, 
startled us by announcing, ‘Ah, my boy—shippee 
you, harree—maky sail!’ in other words, the Julia 
was off,”’ and had taken her stores of old biscuit 
with her; so the next morning the inmates of the 
calabooza were without rations. The consul would 
supply none, and it was pretty evident that he 
rather desired the departure of the obstinate seamen 
from that part of the island. The whole of his 
proceedings with regard to them had served but to 
render him ridiculous, and he wished them out of 
his neighborhood ; but the ex-prisoners found them- 
selves pretty comfortable, and preferred remaining. 
They were better off than they had for some time 
been, for Jermin—not such a bad fellow, after all 
—had sent them their chests ashore ; and these, 





So at last the latter made a morning cal! upon the 
consul, who, being unwilling to withdraw, and 
equally so to press, charges which he knew would 
not be sustained, refused to have anything to say 
to them. Thereupon some of the party, strong 
in principle and resolution, and seeing how grievous 
an annoyance their presence was to their enemy, 
Wilson, swore to abide near him and never to 
leave him. Others, less obstinate or more impa- 
tient of a change, resolved to decamp from the 
calabooza. The first to depart were Typee and 
Long Ghost. They had received intelligence of a 
new plantation in [meeo, recently formed by for- 
eigners, who wanted white laborers, and were 
expected at Papeetee to seek them. With these 
men they took service under the names of Peter 
and Paul, at wages of fifteen silver dollars a month ; 
and, after an affecting separation from their ship- 
mates—whose respectable character may be judged 
of by the fact that one of them picked Long 
Ghost’s pocket in the very act of embracing hin 
—they sailed away for Imeeo, and arrived without 
accident in the valley of Martair, where the planta- 
tion was situate. The chapters recording their stay 
here are amongst the very best in the book, full of 
rich, quiet fun. Ty gives a capital description 
of his employers. sey were two In number, both 
‘* whole-souled fellows; one was a tall, robust 
Yankee, born in the backwoods of Maine, sallow, 
and with a long face ; the other, a short little cock- 
ney who had first clapped his eyes on the Monu- 
ment.”” Zeke, the Yankee, had christened his 
comrade ** Shorty ;’’ and Shorty looked up to him 
with respect, and yielded to him in most things. 
Both showed themselves well disposed towards 
their new laborers, whom they at once discovered 
to be superior to their station. And they soon 
found their society so agreeable, that they were 
willing to keep them to do !ittle more than nominal 


besides supplying them with sundry necessaries,| work. As to making them efficient farm-servants, 
gave them immense importance in Tahitian eyes. | they quickly gave up that idea. Asa sailor, Typee 
They had been kindly treated before, but now they | had little faney for husbandry; and the doctor 
were courted and flattered, like younger sons in | found his long back terribly in his way when re- 
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quested to dig potatoes and root up stumps, under 
asun which, as Shorty said, ‘‘ was hot enough to 
melt the nose hoff a brass monkey.”’ Long Ghost 
very soon gave in; the extraction of a single tree- 
root settled him ; he pleaded illness, and retired to 
his hammock, but was considerably vexed when he 
heard the Yankee propose a bullock-hunting expe- 
dition, in which, as a sick man, he could not de- 
cently take part. This was only the prologue to 
his annoyances. Musquitoes, unknown in Tahiti, 
abound in Imeeo. ‘They were brought there, 
according to a native tradition, by one Nathan Cole- 
man, of Nantucket, who, in revenge for some fan- 
sied grievance, towed a rotten water-cask ashore, 





to keep them there. They had been so long on the 
rove, that change of scene had become essential to 
their happiness. The doctor, especially, was anx- 
ious to be off to Tamai, an inland village on the 
borders of a Jake, where the fruits were the finest, 
and the women the most beautiful and unsophisti- 
cated, in all the Society Islands. Epieurean Long 
Ghost had set his mind upon visiting this terrestrial 
paradise, and thither his steady chum willingly 
accompanied him. It was a day’s journey on foot, 
allowing time for dinner and siesta; and the path 
lay through wood and ravine, unpeopled save by 
wild cattle. About noon they reached the heart of 
the island, thus pleasantly described. “It was a 


and left it in a neglected faro patch, where the | green, cool hollow among the mountains, into which 
ground was moist and warm. Musquitoes were | we at last descended with a bound. The place was 
the result. ‘* When tormented by them, I found | gushing with a hundred springs, and shaded over 
much relief in coupling the word Coleman with with great solemn trees, on whose mossy boles the 
another of one syllable, and pronouncing them | moisture stood in beads.”’ There is something de- 
together energetically.’’ ‘The musquito chapter is | lightfully hydropathic in these lines ; they cool one 
very amusing, showing the various comical and like a shower-bath. He is a prime fellow, this 
ingenious maneuvres of the friends to avoid their | common sailor Melville, at such scraps of descrip- 
tormentors, and obtain a night’s sleep. At last they | tion, terse and true, placing the scene before us in 
entered a fishing canoe, paddled some distance from! ten words. In long yarns he indulges not, but of 
shore, and dropped the native anchor, a stone se-|such happy touches as the above, we could quote 
cured to arope. They were awakened in the morn-|a score. We have not room, either for them, or for 


ing by the motion of their boat. Zeke was wading 
in the shallow water, and towing them from a reef 
towards which they had drifted. ‘The water- 
sprites had rolled our stone out of its noose, and 
we had floated away.’’ This was a narrow escape, 
but nevertheless they stuck to their floating bed- 
stead as the only possible sleeping-place. A day’s 
successful hunting, followed by a famous supper 





and jollification under a banian-tree, put the doctor 


an account of the valley of Tamai, its hospitable 
inhabitants, and its heathenish dances, performed in 
secret, and in dread of the missionaries, by whom 
such saturnalia are forbidden. The place was alto- 
gether so pleasant, that the doctor and his friend 
entertained serious thoughts of settling there, or at 
least of making along stay, when one morning they 
were put to flight by the arrival of strangers, said 
to be missionaries, with whom, vagrants as they 


in good humor, and he made himself vastly agree- | were, they had no wish to fall in. So they returned 
able. The natives beheld his waggish pranks with | to their friend Zeke, nursing new and ambitious 
infinite admiration, and Zeke looked upon him with | projects. They had no intention of remaining with 
partiealar favor; so much so, that when upon the | the good-hearted Yankee, but merely paid him a 
following morning an order came from a ship at! flying visit, and that with an interested motive. 
Papeetee for a supply of potatoes, he almost hesi- | What they wanted of him was this. Although feel- 
tated to tell funny Peter to assist in digging them | ing themselves gentlemen every inch, they were not 
up. But the emergency pressed, and the work | always able to convince the world of their respecta- 
must be done. So Peter and Paul were set to bility. So they resolved to have a passport, and 
unearth the vegetables. ‘This was no very cruel pitched upon Zeke to manufacture it, he being well 
task, for ‘‘the rich, tawny soil seemed specially | known and much respected in Imeeo. Zeke was 
adapted to the crop; the great yellow murphies | gratified by the compliment, and set to work with 
rolling out of the hills like eggs from a nest.” But | a rooster’s quill, and a piece of dirty paper. “* Evi- 
when they were dug up, they had to be carried to | dently he was not accustomed to composition ; for 
the beach ; and to this part of the business the lazy his literary throes were so violent that the doctor 
adventurers had a special dislike, although Zeke | suggested that some sort of a Cesarian operation 
kindly provided them, to lighten their toil, with | might be necessary. The precious paper was at 
what he called the barrel machine—a sort of rural | last finished ; and a great curiosity it was. We 
sedan, in which the servants carried their loads with | were much diverted with his reasons for not dating 
comparative ease, whilst their employers sweated | it. ‘In this here dumned climate,’ he observed, 
under shouldered hampers. But no alleviation could | ‘ a feller can’t keep the run of the months, no how ; 
reconcile the sailor and the physician to this novel | cause there ‘s no seasons, no summer and winter 
and unpleasant labor, and the potato-digging was|to go by. One's etarnally thinking it’s always 
the last piece of work, deserving the name, that | July, it’s so pesky hot.’ A passport provided, we 
either of them did. A few days afierwards they | cast about for some means of getting to Taloo.”” 


gave their masters warning, greatly to the vexation 
of Zeke, although he received the notice with true 
Yankee imperturbability. He proposed that Long 
Ghost, who, after the hunt,had shown considerable 
culinary skill, should assume the office of cook, 
and that Paul-Typee should only work when it 
suited him, which would not have been very often. 
The offer was friendly and favorable, but it was 
refused. A hospitable invitation to remain as guests 
as long as was convenient to them, was likewise 
re. and, bent upon a ramble, the restless 

venturers left the vale of Martair. Even greater 
inducements would probably have been insufficient 


The decline of the Tahitian monarchy—the deg- 
radation of the regal house of Pomaree, is painful 
to contemplate. ‘The queen still wears a crown— 
a tinsel one, received as a present from her sister- 
sovereign of England—she has also a court and a 


| palace, such as they are; but her power is little 


more than nominal, her exchequer seldom other- 
wise than empty. ‘I'ypee draws a touching contrast 
between times past and present. ‘*‘ I’m a greater 
man than King George,” said the incorrigible young 
Otoo, to the first missionaries ; ‘ he rides on a horse 
and Ion aman.’ Such was the case. He travelled 





post through his dominions on the shoulders of his 
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subjects, and relays of immortal beings were pro- 
vided in all the valleys. But, alas! how times 
have changed! how transient human greatness! 
Some years since, Pomaree Vahinee I|., grand- 
daughter of the proud Otoo, went into the laundry 
business, publicly soliciting, by her agents, the 
washing of the linen belonging to officers of ships 
touching in her harbors.’’ Into the court of this 
washerwoman-queen Typee and Long Ghost were 
exceedingly anxious to penetrate. Vague ideas of 
favor and preferment haunted their brains. During 
their Polynesian cruise they had seen many in- 
stances of rapid advancement ; vagabond foreigners, 
of all nations, domesticated in the families of chiefs 
and kings, and sometimes married to their daugh- 
ters and sharing their power. At one of the Tonga 
islands, a scamp of a Welstiman officiated as eup- 
bearer to the king of the cannibals. ‘lhe monarch 
of the Sandwich Is!ands has three foreigners about 
his court—a negro to beat the drum, a wooden- 
legged Portuguese to play the fiddle, and Mordecai, 
a juggler, to amuse his majesty with cups and balls 
and sleight of hand. On the Marquesan island of 
Hivarhoo, they had found an English sailor who 
had attained to the highest dignity in the country. 
He had deserted from a merchant ship, and at once 
set up, on his own hook, as an independent sover- 
eign, without dominions, but by disposition most 
belligerent. A musket and a store of cartridges 
were his whole possessions; but in a land where 
war was rife, carried on with the primitive weapons 
of spear and javelin, they were sufficiently impor- 

nt to make a native prince covet his alliance. His 
rst battle was a decisive victory, a perfect Water- 
oo, and he became the Wellington of Hivarhoo, 
receiving, as reward for his distinguished services, 
the hand of a princess, and a splendid dowry of 
hogs, mats, and other produce. ‘To conform to the 
rejudices of his new family, he allowed himself to 
be tattooed, tabooed, and otherwise paganized, 
becoming as big a savage as any in the island. A 
blue shark adorned his forehead; a broad bar, of 
the same celor, traversed his face. ‘lhe tabooing 
was a less ornamental but more decidedly useful 
formality, for by it his person was declared sacred 
and inviolable. ‘Typee and his medical friend had 
a strong prejudice against cerulean sharks and the 
like embellishments ; but if these could be dispensed 
with, they felt no disinclination to form part of 
Pomaree’s household. ‘They had not quite made 
up their minds what office would best suit them, 
but their cireumstances were unprosperous, and 
they resolved not to be particular, They under- 
stood that the queen was inustering around her all 
the foreigners she could recruit, to make head 
against the French. She wus then at Taloo, a 
village on the eoast or Imeeo, and thither the two 
adventurers betook themselves, hoping to be at once 
elevated to important posts at court; but quite 
resigned, in ease of disappointment, to work as 
day-laborers in a sugar plantation, or go to sea 
in a whaler then in the harbor for wood and water. 
Disgusted with their desultory, hand-to-mouth 
existence, they yearned after respectability and a 
prime-minstership. To their sanguine anticipa- 
tions both of these seemed easy of attainment. 
Long Ghost, indeed, who, amongst his various 
accomplishinents, was a very Orpheus upon the 
Violin, insistel strongly upon the probability of his 
becoming a Tahitian Rizzio. Buta necessary pre- 
liminary to the realization of these day-dreams was 
@ presentation at court, and that was difficult to 
obtain. Once before Queen Pomaree, they doubted 
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not but she, with Napoleonic sagacity, would dis- 
cern their merits, and forthwith make Typee her 
admiral, and Loug Ghost inspector general of hos- 
pitals. But they lacked an introduction. The 
proper course, according to the practice of travelling 
nobodies, desirous of intruding their plebeianism 
into a foreign court, would have been to apply to 
their ambassadors. Unfortunately Deputy-consul 
Wilson, the only person at hand of a diplomatic 
character, was by no means disposed to act as 
master of the ceremonies to the insurgents of the 
Julia. And their costume, it must be confessed, 
scarcely qualified them to appear at levee or draw- 
ing-room. A short time previously, their ragged 
and variegated garb had given them much the look 
of a brace of Polynesian Robert Macaires. Typee 
had made himself a new trock out of two old ones, 
a blue and a red, the irregular mingling of the 
colors producing a pleasing, parrot-like effect; a 
tattered shirt of printed calico was twisted round 
his head, wrban-fashion, the sleeves dangling be- 
hind, and bullock’s-hide sandals protected his feet. 
The doctor was still more fantastical in his attire, 
He sported a roora, a garment similar to the South 
American poncho, a sort of mantle or blanket, with 
a hole in the centre, through which the head passes. 
This simple article of apparel, which in the doctor's 
ease was of coarse brown tzppa, fell in folds around 
his angular carcass, and in conjunction with a 
broad-brimmed hat of Panama grass, gave him the 
aspect of a decayed grandee. ‘Thus clad, the two 


| friends arnved in the neighborhood of the royal 


residence, and there were furtunate enough to fall 
in with Mrs. Po-Po, a benevolent Tahitian matron, 
who provided them with clean frocks and trousers, 
such as sailors wear, and in al) respects was as 
good as a mother to them. Her husband, Jeremiah 
Po-Po, a man of substance and consideration, made 
them welcome in his house, fed and tustered them, 
without hope of fee or recompense. A little of this 
generous sy pa Ay was owing to the hypocrisy of 
that villain, Long Ghost, who, finding his enter- 
tainers devoutly disposed, muttered a ** grace before 





meat”’ over the succulent little porkers, baked @ /a 
rere de Barbarie in the ground, upon which their 

ind-hearted Amphitrion regaled them. But neither 
clean canvass, nor simulated piety, sufficed to draw 
upon the ambitious schemers the favorable notice of 
Queen Pomaree. Accustomed to sailors, she held 
them cheap. A uniform, though but the moth- 
eaten undress of a militia ensign, would have been 
a powerful auxiliary to their projects of aggran- 
dizement. Like some others of her sex, Pomaree 
loves a soldier’s coat, and maintained in more pros- 
perous days a formidable regiment of bedy-guards, 

asteboard shakos, and without breeches. 





in 

To go to court, however, Typee and his comrade 
were fully resolved ; and they were not very scru- 
pulous as to the manner of their introduction. They 
made up to a Marquesan gentleman of herculean 
proportions, whose office it was to take the princes 
of the blood an airing in his arms. Typee, who 
spoke his language, and had been at his native 
village, soon ingratiated himself with Marbonna, 
who introduced them to one of the queen's cham- 
berlains. Bribery and corruption now came into 
play: a plug of tobacco proved an excellent pass- 
port to within the royal precincts, but then Mar- 
bonna was suddenly called away, and the intruders 
found themselves abandoned to their fate amongst 
the ladies of the court, amiable and affable damsels, 
whom a litle ‘ soft sawder”’ induced to conduct 





them into the queen's own drawing-room. Here 
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were collected numerous costly articles of European| and above five pennyweights for each lot is paid for 
manufacture, sent as presents to Pomaree. Writing-| by the mint at its true value. The mimer calls at 
desks, cut glass and beautiful china, valuable! the mint, after his lot of gold has been assayed, and 
engravings, and gilt candelabras, arms and instru-| gets its full value in gold coin, the government 
ments of all kinds, lay scratched and broken, musty| charging nothing for coining. ‘hat is what one 
and rusting amongst greasy calabashes, old mat-| of the officers of the mint here told me, though I 
ting. paddles, fish-spears, aud rubbish of all kinds. had always understood that the government got 
It was supper-time ; and presently the queen came) five per cent. for coining. The gold, after it has 
out of her private boudoir, attired in a blue silk| been assayed, is melted, refined, and being mixed 
gown and rich shawls, but without shoes or stock-} with its due proportion of alloy. (equal parts of sil- 
ings. She lay down upon a mat, and fed herself | ver and copper,) is drawn into long strips, m shape 
with her fingers. Presumptuous Long Ghost,| not unlike an iron hoop for a cask; the round 
unabashed before royalty, was for immediately) pieces cut out with a sort of punch, each piece 
introducing himself aud friend; but the attendants) weighed, and brought to the right size by a file, if 
opposed this forward proceeding, and, in doing so,| too heavy, when it is nu/lcd, or the edge raised, 
made such a fuss that the queen looked up from) and put into a stamping press, whence it comes 
her calabash of fish, pereeived the strangers, and| forth a perfect coin, bearing the endorsement of 
ordered them out. Such was the first and last| that respectable old gentleman, * Uncle Sam.’ 
interview between Typee the mariner and Poma-| ‘* Various anecdotes are told of men finding gold 
ree the queen. and carrying it to the mint to get it coined. A 
“‘ Disappointed in going to court, we determined | yarn is told of an old Dutchman who dug up one 
upon going to sea.”” The Leviathan, an American} day a piece of rock, near a cubie foot in size, that 
whaler, lay in harbor, and Typee shipped ou board) fairly sparkled with gold. Many quite rich speci- 
her. Long Ghost would have done the same, but} mens have the gold in such small particles as not 
the Yankee captain disliked the cut of his jib, swore| to be seen by ‘ vulgar eyes.’ But this glistened 
he was a ** Sydney bird,’’ and would have nought) brightly, and the old man got his team, drove 
tosay to him. So Typee divided his advance of | straight to the mint, and asked them to buy his 
wages with the medical spectre—drank with him a| sample or ‘ make it up into money for him.’ They 
parting bottle of wine, surreptitiously purchased| told him they did not buy such specimens, as it 
from a pilfering member of Pomaree’s household | must be got out first. He wanted to sell it, as he 
—and sailed ov a whaling cruise to the coast of | knew nothing of mining operations. They asked 
Japan. We look forward with confidewce and! what he would take for it, and he thought awhile 
interest to an account of what there befell him. aud told them fire hundred dollars. Vhey would 
aw not risk it, but told him if he would leave it they 
an "s : would get some one to get it out for him, and pay 
ASSAYING METALS. him for it when they knew what it was worth. He 
did so, and on being worked up it brought over 
siztien hundred dollars. 
© The old man went straight home to tell his 





Tuts process is very often spoken of in the papers, 
but many persons, perhaps, do not know, yet would | 
like to know, how it is managed. A correspondent! wife and boys. He had eight sous all grown up, 
of the Boston Post, writing from Charlone, in| and, furnishing each one a musket, he marched up 
North Carolina, gives an account of the process,|1@ town after his three hundred and thirty gold 
as he obtained it from one of the officers of the) pieces. He came into the village with colors fly- 
mint there. Ife says: : ing, and they did not know but he was going to 

“The miners have to grind the gold rock fine, take the mint by storm; but he only eame ‘armed 
keeping it wet constantly ; and as it becom s fine.| and equipped’ at the head of his * company,” to cut 
it washes off. They have a kind of hard stove for | a splurge, * wake a bit of a showing,” and lake pos- 
grinding. ‘They then mix quicksilver with it, and) session of his pewter. He got his dust, and marched 
that collects the gold dust. It is washed out, dried.| y@f eyes right, toes out.’ 
and goes through some heating proccss. ‘The gold | * Auvother chap made a lucky hit, got a tolerable 
dust is then usually sold to the superintendent of | giged bar of gold, and would n’t sell it, but went to 
the mut. Sometimes the miners melt the dust | a blacksmith and got his gold made into a cup. He 
and cast it into a bar before offering 1 st the mimt.! then went and bought a barrel of cider, drove into 
To find the value, each parcel has to be asseyrd.| the pubhe square, and freated the whole town, mak- 
The assaying is the most curions and seiontific of ling them ail drink out of his gold cup. Such are 
al] the business in the mint. The melters take the! seme of the pranks that man cuts up when he sud- 


gold dust, melt it, and east it into a bar, whes it 1s) denly comes into possession of that ‘root of all 
Weighed accurately, and a piece is eut iF for the | evil,” money.” 
assayer. He takes it, melts it with twice its weight ee = 
of silver, aud several times its weight of lead Ii PARENTS must give goo! example and reverent 
is melted in smal) caps made of bone-ashes., whieh! deportment in the face of their children. And all 
absorb all the lead; a large part of the silver is! those instances of charity which usually endear each 
extracted by avother process, and the sample is| other—sweetness of conversation. afiatility, frequent 
then rolled out to a thin shaving, coiled up and | admonition—all significations of love and tenderness, 
put up in a sort of glass vial called a mattrass, with| care and watehfulness, must be expressed towards 
some nitric acid. ‘children ; that they may look apon their parents as 
‘The mattrasses are put ona furnace and the| thetr friends and patrons, their defence and sanetu- 
acid is boiled some time, poured off, a new supply “7; ee anc their guide.—Bishop Taylor, 
put in, and boiled again. This is done several| “0s: : ’ 
times, till the acid has extracted all the silver and) A mas full of compliment is a dedication: a man 
Other mineral substances, leaving the sample pure| fall of learning is a register. 
gold. ‘The sample is then weighed; and by the! Of all that I have lost on earth of yonth and joy 





‘ ; . ‘ 
difference between the weight before assaying and) 1 regret nothing so mach as the loss of the ideal f 


after, the true value is formed. All the silver over| had formed of all. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
PROSPER MERIMEE. 


Rarety, in these days of profuse and unscrupulous 
seribbling, do we find an author giving the essence, 
not a dilution, of his wit, learning, and imagination, 
dispensing his mental stores with frugal caution, 
instead of lavishing them with reckless prodigality. 
Such a one, when met with, should be made much 
of, as a model for sinners in a contrary sense, and 
as a bird of precious plumage. Of that feather is 
Monsieur Prosper Mérimée. He plays with litera- 
ture, rather than professes it; it is his recreation, 
not his trade ; at long intervals and for a brief space, 
he turns from more serious pursuits to coquet with 
the Muse, not frankly to embrace her. Willing 
though she be, he will not take her for a lawful 
spouse and constant companion, but courts her par 
amours. The offspring of these moments of dalli- 
ance are buxom and debonair, of various but comely 
aspect. In two-and-twenty years he has written 
less than the average annual produce of many of 
his literary countrymen. In several paths of litera- 
ture, he has essayed his steps and made good a 
footing ; in not one has he continuously persevered, 
but, although cheered by applause, has quickly 
struck into another track, which, in its turn, has 
been capriciously deserted. His ‘* Studies of Ro- 
man History’ give him an honorable claim to the 
title of historian; his ‘“‘ Notes of Archeological 
Rambles’’ are greatly esteemed; he has written 
plays; and his prose fictions, whether middle-age 
romance or novel of modern society, rank with the 
best of their class. He began his career with a 
mystification. His first work greatly puzzled the 
critics. It professed to be a translation of certain 
comedies, written by a Spanish actress, whose 


fictitious biography was prefixed and signed by|in management of subject. 
Joseph L’ Estrange, officer in the Swiss regiment | ‘* Colomba,”’ a tale of Corsican life, is better known 


of Watteville. 


Gibraltar. 
fect the delusion and give success to the cheat; 
fragments of old Spanish authors were prefixed to 
each play. showing familiarity with the literature 
of the country; the style, tone, and allusions were 
thoroughly Spanish; and, through the French 
dress, the Castilian idiom seemed here and there to 
peep forth, confirming the notion of a translation. 
Clara was an Andalusian, half gypsy, half Moor, 





This imaginary personage had | 
made acquaintance with Clara Gazul in garrison at | 
Nothing was neglected that might per- | 
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Although the name was a manifest anagram of 
Gazul, the public were gulled. The deceit was 
first unmasked in Germany, we believe, by Goethe, 
to whom the secret had been betrayed. Thence- 
forward the young author was content to publish 
under his own name works of which he certainly 
had no reason to be ashamed. One of the earliest 
of these was, “ La Jacquerie’—a sort of long 
melodrama, or series of scenes, illustrating feudal 
aggressions and cruelties in France, and the conse- 
quent peasant revolts of the fourteenth century. It 
shows much historical research and care in collec- 
tion of materials, is rich in references to the barbar- 
ous customs and strange manners of the times, and, 
like the ‘‘ Chronicle of Charles IX.,’’ another 
historical work of M. Mérimée’s, has, we suspect, 
been found very useful by more recent fabricators 
of romances. 

Educated for the bar, but not practising his pro- 
fession, M. Mérimée was one of the rising men of 
talent whom the July revolution pushed forward. 
After being chef de cabinet of the minister of the 
interior, Count d’Argout, he held several appoint- 
ments under government, amongst others, that of 
inspector of historical monuments, an office he still 
retains. In 1844 he was elected to a chair in the 
French Academy, vacant by the death of the ac- 
complished Charles Nodier. He has busied him- 
self much with archeological researches, and tho 
—s results of his travels in the west of 

‘rance, Provence, Corsica, &c., are most learned 
and valuable. In the intervals of his antiquarian 
investigations and administrative labors, he has 
thrown off a number of tales and sketches, most of 
which first saw the light in leading French periodi- 
cals, and have since been collected and republished. 


They are all remarkable for grace of style and tact 


One of the longest, 


in England than its author's name. It has been 
translated with accuracy and spirit, and lately has 
been further brought before the public, on the 
boards of a minor theatre, distorted into a very in- 
different melodrama. The Corsican Vendetta has 
been taken as the basis of more than one romantic 
story, but, handled by M. Mérimée, it has acquired 
new and fascinating interest; and he has enriched 
his little romance with a profusion of those small 
traits and artistical touches which exhibit the char- 
acter and peculiarities of a people better than folios 


skilled in guitars and castanets, saynetes and | of dry description. “ La Double Méprise,”’ another 


boleros. 
origin. 


L’Estrange makes her narrate her own | of his longer tales, is a clever novelette of Parisian 


| life. 


According to English notions its subject is 


**]T was born,’ she told us, ‘under an orange-| slippery, its main incident, and some of its minor 


tree, by the roadside, not far from Motril, in the 
kingdom of Granada. 


back, till the age of five years. Then she took me 
to the house of a canon of Granada, the licentiate 
Gil Vargas, who received us with every sign of joy. 
* Salute your uncle,” said my mother. I saluted 
him. She embraced me, and departed. I have 
never seen her since.’ 
song, Cuando me parié mi madre, la gitana.”’ 
Biography and comedies were so skilfully got up, 
the deception was so well combined, that the re- 
viewers were put entirely on a wrong scent. Two 
ears later, M. Mérimée was guilty of another 
oar literary swindle, entitled La Guzla, a 
selection of Illyrian poems, said to be collected in 
Bosnia, Dalmatia, &c., but whose real origin could 
be traced no further than to his own imagination. 


| chapter five. 





‘details, improbable and unpleasant, although so 
My mother was a fortune- | neatly managed that one is less startled when read- 
eller, and I followed her, or was carried on her|ing them than shocked on after reflection. 


It 
certainly requires skilful management to give an air 
of probability to such a scene as is detailed in 
A French gentleman, a man of 
fortune and family, mixing in good society, is 
anxious for an appointment at court, and to obtain 


And to stop our questions, | it he reckons much on the influence and good word 
Dofia Clara took her guitar and sang the gypsy |of a certain Duke of H——. 


There is a benefit 
night at the Opera, and the young wife of the 
aspirant to court honors has a box. Between the 
acts her husband, who has unwillingly accompanied 
her, rambles about the house, and discovers the 
duke in an inconvenient corner, where be ean see 
nothing. His grace is not alone, but in the society 
of his kept-mistress. ‘To propitiate his patron, the 
unscrupulous husband introduces him and his com- 
panion into the box of his unsuspecting wife! The 
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sequel may be imagined; the stare and titter of 

uaintances, the supercilious gratitude of the 
dake, the astonishment of the lady at the singular 
tone of the pretty and elegantly dressed woman 
with whom she is thus unexpectedly brought in 
contact, and whose want of usage bespeaks, as she 
imagines, the newly arrived provincial. All this, 
which might pass muster in a novel depicting the 
manners and morals of the regency, is rather violent 
in one of our day; but yet, so cleverly are the 
angles of improbability draped and softened down, 
the reader perseveres. ‘The plot is very slight; the 
tale scarcely depends on it, but is what the French 
call a tableau de maurs, with less pretensions to the 
regular progress and catastrophe of a novel, than to 
be a mirror of every-day scenes and actors on the 
bustling stage of Paris life. The characters are 
well drawn, the dialogues witty and dramatic, the 
book abounds in sly hits and smart satire ; but its 
bitterness of tone injured its popularity, and, unlike 
its author’s other tales, it met little success. The 
opening chapter is a picture of a lively Parisian 
ménage, such as many doubtless exist ; a striking 
example of a mariage de convenance, or mis-match, 

“Six years had elapsed since the marriage of 
Julie de Chaverny, and five years and six months, 
or thereabouts, since she had discovered that it was 
impossible for her to love her husband, and very 
difficult to esteem him. He was not a bad man, 
neither could he be called stupid, nor even silly; 
she had once thought him agreeable; now she 
found him intolerably wearisome. ‘To her every- 
thing about him was repulsive and unpleasant. 
His most trifling actions, his way of eating, of tak- 
ing coffee, of talking, gave her umbrage and irritated 
her nerves. Except at table, the pair scarcely saw 
or spoke to each other; but they dined together 
several times a week, and that suffced to keep up 
the sort of hatred Julie entertained towards her 
husband. 

**As to Chaverny, he was rather a handsome 
man, a little too corpulent for his time of life, with 
a fresh complexion, full-blooded, and by no means 
subject to those vague uneasinesses which some- 
times torment persons of more intellectual organiza- 
tion. Piously convinced that his wife’s sentiments 


towards him were those of tender friendship, the | 


conviction caused him neither pleasure nor pain. 
Had he known Julie’s feelings to be of an opposite 
nature, it would have made little difference to his 
happiness. He had served several years in a cav- 
alry regiment, when he inherited a considerable for- 


of his own, and in which he was to drive Julie, as 
| oven as she consented to become Madame de Chav- 
erny. 

** A few months of married life, and Chaverny’s 
good qualities had lost much of their merit. ite 
no longer danced with his wife—that of course. 
His funny stories had long been thrice told. He 
| complained that balls lasted too late; at the theatre 
| he yawned ; the custom of dressing for the evening 
ihe found an insufferable bore. ziness was his 
| bane; had he endeavored to please, perhaps he 
| would have succeeded, but the least exertion or 
| restraint was torture to him, as to most fat persons. 
| He found it irksome to go into society, because 
| there the manner of one’s reception depends on the 
| efforts one makes to please. A rude joviality 
| suited him better than refined amusements ; to dis- 
| tinguish himself amongst persons of a similar taste 
/to his own, he had only to talk and laugh louder 
; than his companions—and that he did without 
| trouble, for his lungs were remarkably vigorous. 
| He also prided himself on drinking more cham- 
| pagne than most men could support, and on leaping 
| his horse over a four-foot wall in true sporting style. 
| To these various accomplishments he was indebted 
for the friendship and esteem of the indefinable 
class of beings known as ‘ young men,’ who swarm 
upon our boulevards towards eight in the evening. 
Shooting parties, country excursions, races, bach- 
elors’ dinners aud suppers, were his favorite pas- 
times. ‘Twenty times a day he declared himself 
the happiest of mortals ; and when Julie heard the 
declaration, she cast her eyes to heaven, and her 
little mouth assumed an expression of indescribable 
contempt.” 

We turn to another of M. Mérimée’s books, in 
our opinion his best, an historical romance, entitled 
1572, a ** Chronicle of the Reign of Charles the 
| Ninth.” “Tn history,’’ says the author in his 
| preface, ‘‘I care only for the anecdotes, and prefer 
those in which I fancy I discover a true picture of 
the manners and characters of a particular period. 
This is not a very elevated taste; but I own, to 
my shame, that I would willingly give the whole 
_of Thucydides for an authentic memoir of Aspasia, 
or of one of Pericles’ slaves. Memoirs, the familiar 
gossip of an author with his reader, alone supply 
those individual portraits that amuse and interest 
me. It is not from Mezerai, but from Montlue, 
Brant6éme, D’Aubigné, Tavannes, La Noue, &c., 
that one ferins a just idea of the French of the six- 
teenth century. From the style of those contempo- 








tune, became disgusted with garrison life, resigned | rary authors, we learn as much as from the substance 
his commission, and took a wife. It seems difficult | of their narratives. In L’Estoile, for instance, I 
to explain the marriage of two persons who had | read the following concise note. * The demoiselle 
not an idea in common. On the one hand, a|de Chateauneuf, one of the king’s mignonnes, 
number of those officious friends and relations, who, | before he went to Poland, having espoused, par 
as Phrosine says, would marry the republic of Ven- | amourettes, the Florentine Antinotti, officer of the 
ice to the Grand Turk, had taken much pains to | galleys at Marseilles, and detecting him in an 
arrange it: on the other, Chaverny was of good | intrigue, slew him stoutly with her own hand.’ 
family ; before his marriage he was not too fat; | By the help of this anecdote, and of similar ones, 
he was gay and cheerful, and what is called a good | which abound in Brantéme, I make up a character 
ate Julie was glad to see him at her mother’s in my head, and resuscitate a lady of Henry the 

ouse, because he made her laugh with anecdotes | Third’s court.” The ‘ Chronicle”’ is the result of 
of his regiment, droll enough, if not always in the | much reading and combination of the kind here 
best taste. She found him amiable, because he | referred to; and M. Mérimée has even been accused 


danced with her at every ball, and was always 
ready with excellent reasons to persuade her mother 
to remain late at theatre or party, or at the Bois de 
Boulogne. Finally, she thought him a hero, be- 
cause he had fought two or three creditable duels. 
But what completed his triumph, was the descrip- 
tion of a certain carriage, to be built after a plan 


of adhering too closely to reality, to the detriment 
of the poetical character of his romance. He does 
not make his heroes and heroines sufficiently per- 
fect, or his villains sufficiently atrocious, to suit the 
palate of some critics, but depicts them as he finds 
evidence of their having existed—their virtues 
obscured by the coarse manners and loose morality, 
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their crimes palliated by the religious antipathies 
and stormy political passions of a semi-civilized age. 
He declines judging the men of the sixteenth cen- 
tury according to the ideas of the nineteenth. And, 
with regard to minor matters, he does not, like 
some of his contemporaries, place in the mouth of 
a Huguenot leader, or a Guisarde countess, the 
tame and dainty phrase appropriate enough in that 
of an equerry, or lady of the bed-chamber, at the 
court of the citizen king. Eschewing convention- 
ality, and following his own judgment, and the 
guidance of the old chroniclers, in whose quaint 
records he delights, he has written one of the best 
existing french historical romances. 

Tt would have been easy for a less able writer 
than M. Mérimée to have extended the ‘* Chron- 


ique’’ to thrice its present length. It is not a com- | 


plete romance, but a desultory sketch of the events 
and manners of the time, with a few imaginary 
personages introduced. Novel readers who require 
a regular dénouement will be disappointed at its con- 
clusion. ‘There is not even a hint of a wedding 
from the first page to the last; and the only lady 
who plays a prominent part in the story, a certain 
Countess Diane de Turgis, is little better than she 
should be. And yet, if we follow M. Mérimée’s 
rule, and judge her according to the ideas and mor- 
als of the age she flourished in, she was rather an 
amiable and proper sort of person. ‘True, she sets 
her lovers by the ears, and feels gratified when 
they eut each other's throats: she even challenges 
a court dame, who has taken the precedence of her, 
to an encounter with sword and dagger, en chemise, 
aceording to the prevailing mode amongst the raf- 
finés, or professed duellists.of the time; and she 
writes seductive hillets-doux in Spanish, and gives 
wicked little suppers to the handsome cavalier on 
whom her aff-ctions are set. But, on the other 
hand, she goes to mass, and confesses, and does 
her best to save her Huguenot lover's bedy and 
soul, and obtain the remission of her own sins by 
converting him from his heresy. So that, as times 
went in the year 1572, she was to be reckoned 
amongst the righteous. The handsome heretic, 
in whose present safety and future salvation she 
takes so strong an interest, is one Bernard de 
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time. A lady loved me; the prince asked me to 
resign her to him; 1 refused, and he became my 
mortal enemy. From that hour he lost no opportu- 
nity of mortifying me. 


Ce petit prince si joli 
Qui toujours baise sa mignonne, 


held me up to the fanaties of the party as a monster 
of libertinism and irreligion. I had only one mis- 
tress ; and as to the irreligion—I let others do as 
they like; why attack me! 

***] thought the prince incapable of such base- 
ness,’ said Bernard. 

‘** He is dead,’ replied his brother, ‘and you 
have deified him. “Tis the way of the’ world. 
| He had great qualities; he died like a brave man, 
and I have forgiven him. But then he was power- 
ful, and on the part of a poor gentleman like 
myself, it was guilt to resist him. All the preachers 
and hypocrites of the army set upon me, but I cared 
as little for their abuse as for their sermons. At 
last one of the prince’s gentlemen, to curry favor 
with his master, called me libertine, before al) our 
captains. I struck him; we fought—and he was 
killed. At that time there were a dozen duels a 
day in the army, and no notice taken. In my favor 
an exception was made; | was fixed upon by the 
prince to serve as an example. The eutreaties of 
| the other leaders, including the admiral, procured 
jmy pardon, But the prince's rancor was not yet 
appeased. At the fight of Jazeneuil, 1 commanded 
a company: I had been foremost in the skirmish ; 
| my cutrass battered and broken by bullets, my left 
jarm pierced by a lance, showed that I had not 
spared mnyself. Thad only twenty men left, and a 
‘battalion of the king’s Swiss guards advanced 
lagainst us. The Prince of Condé ordered me to 
|charge them; I asked for two companies of reifres, 
| and—he called me coward.’ 
| **Mergy rose and approached his brother with 
}an expression of strong interest. The captain eon- 
| tinued—his eyes flashing with anger at the recol- 
lection of the insult :— 

*** He called me coward before all those popin- 
| jays in gilt armor who afterwards abandoned him 
|on the battle-field of Jarnae. I resolved to die, and 





Merey, who has come to Paris to take service | Tushed upon the Swiss—vowing, if I eseaped with 
with the great chief of his co-religionists, Admiral | life, never again to draw sword for that unjust 
Coligny. lis brother, George de Mergy, has | prinee. Grievously wounded, thrown from my 
deserted the creed of Calvin, and is consequently | horse, one of the Duke of Anjou'’s gentlemen, 
in hich favor at the Louvre, but under the ban of | Béville—the mad fellow whom we dined with to- 
his father, a stern old Huguenot officer, who will | 4ay—saved my life, and presented me to the duke. 
not hear the name of his renegade son. Bernard, | He treated me well. 1 was eager for vengeance. 
whilst regretting his brother's apostasy, does not | They urged me to take service under my benefactor, 
deen it necessiry to shun his society. On the road | he Duke of Anjou ; they quoted the line— 
he has heen esjoled or robbed of his ready cash by | : . ee a 
eiiesdey eieey alel, ond My gatd teint tnd bees | Omne solum forti patria est, ut piscibus aquor. 
stolea by ove of the hordes of German lanzknechts, | 1 was indignant to see the Protestants summoning 
whom the recent civil war had brought to France. | foreigners to their assistance. But why disguise 
He reaches Paris with an empty purse, and is not| the real motive that actuated me! 1 thirsted for 
sorry to meet his brother, whe welcomes him | revenge, and heeame a Catholic. in hopes of meeting 
kindly. and supplies his wants, but refuses to re-| the Prince of Condé in fair fight, and killing him. 
cant, and attempts to justify his backsliding. In| A coward forestalled me, and the manner of the 
the course of his defenee he gives an insight into | prioce’s death almost made me forget my hatred. 
the prevalent corruption of the time, and shows |] saw his bloody corpse abandoned to the insults of 
how the private viees of great political leaders | the soldiery ; T reseued it from their hands, and 
often marred the fortunes of their party leovered it with my cloak. I was pledged to the 
** You were still at school.’ said De Mergy, | Catholies; I commanded a squadron of their eav- 
‘learning Latin and Greek, when I first denned |alry; I could not leave them. 1 have happily been 
the c.irass, girded the Huguenct’s white searf, and | able to render some service to my former party . J 
took share in our civil wars, Your little Prinee of | have done my best to sofien the fury of religious 
Cond‘, who has led his party into so many errors, | animosities, and have been fortunate enough to save 
looked after your affairs when his intrigues left him | several of my friends.’ 
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‘* Oliver de Basseville tells everybody he owes 
‘ou his life.’ 

«+ Behold me then a Catholic,’ continued George, 
in a calmer voice. ‘ The religion is as good as 
another: and then it is an easy and pleasaut one. 
See yonder pretty Madonna: ‘tis the portrait of an 
Italian courtesan; but the bigots praise my piety 
when I cross myself before it. My word for it, I 
get on vastly better with Rome than Geneva. By 
making trifling sacrifices to the opinions of the 
canalle, | live as I like. 1 must go to mass—very 

ood! I go there and stare at the pretty women. 

must have a confessor—parbleu! I have one, a 
jolly Francisean and ex-dragoon, who for a crown- 
piece gives me a ticket of confession, and delivers 
my billets-doux to his pretty penitents into the bar- | 
gain. Mort de ma vie! Vive /a messe!” 

** Mergy could not restrain a smile. 

“«* There is my breviary,’ continued the captain, 
throwing his brother a richly-bound book, fastened 
with silver clasps, and enclosed in a velvet case. 
‘ Such a missal as that is well worth your prayer- 
books.’ 

‘* Mergy read on the back of the volume, /eures 
de la Cour. 

“«*The binding is handsome,’ he said, disdain- 
fully returning the book. 

“The captain smiled, and opening it again 
handed it to him. Mergy then read upon the first 
page: La vie trés-horrifique du grand Gargantua, 
pére de Pantagruel: composée par M. Alcofribas, 
abstracteur de Quintessena.”’ 

Thus, in a single page, does M. Mérimée place 
before us a picture of the times, with their mixture 
of fanaticism and irreligion, their shameless political 

rofligacy and private immorality. Bernard de 
ee cannot prevail with his brother to return to 
the conveuticle ; so he accompanies him to mass— 
not to pray, but hoping to obtain a glimpse of 
Madame de Turgis, whom he has already seen 
masked in the street, and whose graceful form and 
high reputation for beauty have made strong impres- 
sion on the imagination of this novice in court gal- 
lantries. On entering the sacristy, they find the 
preacher, a jolly monk, surrounded by adozen young 
rakes, with whom he bandies jokes more witty than 
wise. 4 

““* Ah,’ cried Béville, ‘here is the captain! 
Come, George, give us a text. Father Lubin has) 
promised to preach on any one we propose.’ 

“* Ves,’ said the monk; ‘but make haste. 
Mort de ma vie! | ought to be in the pulpit already.’ 

“** Peste! Father Lubin, you swear like the 
king,’ cried the captain. 

***] bet he would not swear in his sermon,’ said. 
Béville. | 

““* Why not, if the faney took me?’ stoutly 
retorted the Francisean. 

*** Ten pistoles you do not.’ 

** Ten pistoles' Done.’ 

‘* * Béville,’ cried the captain, ‘I go halves in 
your wager.’ 

*** No, no!’ replied his friend, ‘ 1 will not share | 





the reverend’s money; and if he wins, by my) 


faith! I shall not regret mine. An oath in pulpit 
is well worth ten pistoles.’ 


“** They are already won,’ said Father Lubin; | 
“T begin my sermon with three oaths. Ah!) 
Messieurs les Gentilhommes, because you have rapier | 


preacher scanned the crowded congregation as 
though seeking his bettor ; and when he discovered 
him leaning against a column exactly opposite the 
pulpit, he knit his brows, put his arms akimbo, and 
in an angry tone thus began : 

*** My dear brethren, 

‘** Par la vertu !—par la mort !—par le sang !"— 

‘*A murmur of surprise and indignation iter- 
rupted the preacher, or, it were more correctly said, 
filled up the pause he intentionally left. 

“6 ‘de Dieu,’ continued the Franciscan, ina 
devout nasal whine, ‘ we are saved aud delivered 
from punishment.’ 

‘¢ A general burst of laughter interrupted him a 
second time. Béville took his purse from his girdle, 
and shook it at the preacher, as an admission that 
he had lost.’’ 

The sermon that follows is in character with its 
commencement. Whilst awaiting its conclusion, 
Bernard de Mergy in vain seeks the Countess de 
Turgis; it is only when leaving the church that his 
brother points her out to him. She is escorted by 
a young man, of slight figure and effeminate mien, 
dressed with studied negligence. This is the ter- 
rible Count de Comminges, the duellist of the day, 
the chief of those raffinés who fought ou every pre- 
text, and often on no pretext at all. He had had 
nearly a hundred duels, and a challenge from him 
was held equivalent to a ticket for the hospital, if 


/not to sentence of death. ‘* Comminges once sum- 


moned a man to the Pré-aux-Cleres, then the classic 
duelling-ground. They stripped off their doublets, 
and drew their swords. ‘Are you not Berny. of 
Auvergne” inquired Comminges. ‘ Certainly not,’ 
replied his antagonist ; ‘ my name is Villequier, and 
I am from Normandy.’ ‘So much the worse,’ 
quoth Comminges, ‘ I took you for another man; 
but since I have challenged you, we must fight.’ 
They fought accordingly, and the unlucky Norman 
was killed.’ Since the death of a Monsieur de 
Lannoy, slain at the siege of Orleans, Madame de 
Turgis is without a lover. Comminges aspires to 
ihe vacant post; his attentions are rather tolerated 
than encouraged; but he seems determined that if 
he does not succeed, nobody else shall, for he has 
constituted himself her constant attendant, and a 
wholesome dread of his formidable rapier keeps off 
rivals. He has sworn to kill al] who present them- 
selves. 

By the interest of Coligny, whom Charles the 
Ninth affects to favor whilst he plots his death, 
Bernard de Mergy receives a commissivn in the 
army preparing for a campaign in Flanders. He 


| goes to court to thank the king, and the following 


scene passes. 

*« The court was at the Chateau de Madrid. The 
queen-mother, surrounded by her ladies, waited in 
her apartment for the king to come to breakfast. 
The king, followed by the princes, slowly traversed 
the gallery, in which were assembled the nobles 
and gentlemen who were to accompany him to the 
chase. With an absent air he listened to the re- 
marks of his courtiers, and made abrupt replies. 
When he passed before the two brothers, the cap- 
tain bent his knee, and presented the newly-made 
officer. Mergy bowed profoundly, and thanked his 
majesty fur the favor shown him before he had 
earned it. 

«Ha! it is you of whom my father the admiral 


on hip, and plume in hat, you would monopolize the spoke? Yon are Captain George’s brother!” 


talent of swearitig. We will see.’ 
** He left the sacristy, and in an instant was in 
his pulpit. There was silence in the church. The 


* ¢ Yes, sire.’ 
** ¢ Catholic or Protestant?’ 
** ¢ Sire, I am a Protestant.’ 
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***] ask from idle curiosity. The devil take me 
if I care of what religion are those who serve me 
well.’ 

** And having uttered these memorable words, 
the king entered the queen’s apartments. A few 
moments later, a swarm of ladies spread themselves 
over the gallery, as if sent to enable the gentlemen 
to wait with patience. I shall speak but of one of 
the beauties of that court, where they so greatly 
abounded ; of the Countess de Turgis, who plays 
an important part in this history. She wore an 
elegant riding-dress, and had not yet put on her 
mask. Her complexion, of dazzling but uniform 
whiteness, contrasted with her jet-black hair; her 
well-arched eye-brows, slightly joining, gave a} 
proud expression to her physiognomy, without di- | 
minishing its graceful beauty. At first, the sole | 
expression of her blue eye seemed one of disdainful 
haughtiness ; but when animated in conversation, | 
their pupils, dilated like those of a cat, seemed to| 
emit sparks, and few men, even of the most auda-| 
cious could long sustain their magical power. 

***The Countess de Turgis !—how lovely she | 
looks!’ murmured the courtiers, pressing forward 
to see her better. Mergy, close to whom she 
passed, was so struck by her beauty that he forgot | 
to make way till her large silken sleeves rustled | 
against his doublet. She remarked his emotion | 
without displeasure, and for a moment deigned to) 
fix her magnificent eyes on those of the young 
Protestant, who felt his cheek glow under her 
gaze. The countess smiled and pussed on, letting | 
one of her gloves fall before our hero, who, still | 
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“** Revenge '—on whom?’ cried Mergy, red- 
dening to the very white of his eyes. 

*“** Were you not just now rudely pushed aside 
by little Comminges! The whole court witnessed 
the affront, and ex you to notice it suitably.’ 

*“** But,’ said Mergy, ‘in so crowded a room as 
this an accidental push is nothing very extraordi- 
nary.’ 

***M. de Mergy, I have not the honor to be in- 
timate with you ; but your brother is my particular 
friend, and he will tell you that I practise as much 
as possible the divine precept of forgiveness of inju- 
ries. I do not wish to embark you in a bad quar- 
rel, but at the same time it is my duty to tell you 
that Comminges did not push you accidentally. He 
pushed you because he wished to insult you; and 
if he had not pushed you, you would still be insult- 
ed; for, by picking up Madame de Turgis’ glove, 
he usurped your right. The glove was at your 
feet, ergo it was for you alone to raise and return 
it. And you have but to look around; you will 


| see Comminges telling the story and laughing at 


you.’ 

‘*Mergy tarned about. Comminges was sur- 
rounded by five or six young men, to whom he 
laughingly narrated something which they listened 
to with curious interest. Nothing proved that his 
conduct was under discussion ; but at the words of 
his charitable counsellor, Mergy felt his heart swell 
with fury. 

‘***] will speak to him after the hunt,’ he said, 
‘and he shall tell me F 

‘**Oh! never put off a good resolution ; besides, 


motionless and fascinated, neglected to pick it up. | you offend Heaven much less in challenging your 
Instantly a fair-haired youth, (it was no other than | adversary immediately after the offence than in 
Comminges,) who stood behind Mergy, pushed him | doing it when you have had time to reflect. Ina 
rudely in passing before him, seized the glove, | moment of irritation, which is but a venial offence, 


kissed it respectfully, and presented it to Madame | you agree to fight ; and if you afterwards fulfil your 
de Turgis. Without thanking him, the lady turned | agreement, it is only to avoid committing a far 


towards Mergy with a look of crushing contempt ; 
and, observing Captain George at his side, ‘ Cap-| 
tain,’ said she, very loud, ‘ where does that great | 
clown spring from! He must be some Huguenot, 
judging from his courtesy.’ 

** The laughter of the bystanders completed the 
embarrassment of the unlucky Bernard. 

*** He is my brother, madam,’ was George’s | 
quiet reply ; ‘ he has been three days at Paris, and, | 
by my honor, he is not more awkward than Laonoy 
was, before you undertook his education.’ 

“The countess colored slightly. ‘An unkind| 
jest, captain,’ she said : ‘ Speak not ill of the dead. | 
Give me your hand ; I have a message to you from 
a lady whom you have offended.’ 

“The captain respectfully took her hand, and 
Jed her to the reeess of a distant window. Before | 
she reached it, she once more turned her head to 
look at Mergy. 

** Still dazzled by the apparition of the beautiful 
countess, whom he longed to look at, but dared 
not, Mergy felt a gentle tap upon his shoulder. 
He turned, and beheld the Baron de Vaudreuil, 
who drew him aside, to speak to him, as he said, 
without fear of interruption. 

‘* « My dear fellow,’ the baron began, ‘ you are a 
stranger at court, and are probably not yet acquaint- 
ed with its customs!’ 

‘* Mergy looked at him with astonishment. 

** Your brother is engaged, and not able to ad- 
vise you ; if agreeable to you, I will replace him. 
You have been gravely insulted; and seeing you 
in this pensive attitude, I doubt not you meditate 





greater sin, that of breaking your word. But I 
forget that you are a Protestant. Nevertheless, 
arrange a meeting with him at once. I will bring 
you together.’ 

***] trust he will not refuse to make a fitting 
apology.’ 

‘*** Undeceive yourself, comrade. Comminges 
never yet said, | was wrong. But he is a man 
of strict honor, and will give you every satisfac- 
tion.’ 

‘** Mergy made an effort to suppress his emotion 
and assume an indifferent air. 

‘* «Since I have been insulted,’ he said, ‘ I must 
have satisfaction. And whatever kind may be 
necessary, I shall know how to insist upon it.’ 

** * Well spoken, my brave friend ; your boldness 
pleases me, for you of course know that Comminges 
is one of our best swordsmen. Par ma foi! he 
handles his blade right cunningly. He took les- 
sons at Rome of Brambilla, and Petit-Jean will 
fence with him no longer.’ And whilst speaking, 
Vaudreuil attentively watched the countenance of 
Mergy, who was pale, but from anger at the offence 
offered him rather than from apprehension of its 
consequences. 

*** 1 would willingly be your second in this affair, 
but I take the sacrament to-morrow, and, moreover, 
I am engaged to M. de Rheiney, and cannot draw 
ar against any but “a 

“*T thank you, sir. necessary, my brother 
will second me.’ . 


*It was arule with the raffinés not to commence a new 


revenge.’ quarrel so long as there was an old one to terminate. 
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«¢The captain is putty at home in these 
will bring Comminges to 


affairs. Meanwhile, 
speak with you.’ 

** Mergy bowed, and turning to the wall, did his 
best to compose his countenance and arrange what 
he should say. There is a certain grace in giving 
a challenge, which habit alone bestows. It was 
our hero’s first affair, and he was a little embar- 
rassed ; he was less afraid of a sword-thrust than 
of saying something unbecoming a gentleman. He 
had just succeeded in composing a firm and_ polite 
sentence, when Baron de Vaudreuil, taking him by 
the arm, drove it out of his head. 

“* You desire to speak to me, sir?’ said Com- 
minges, hat in hand, and bowing with an imperti- 
nent politeness, which brought an angry flush upon 
Mergy’s countenance. 

***T hold myself insulted by your behavior,’ the 
young Protestant instantly replied, ‘and I desire 
satisfaction.’ 

“Vaudreuil nodded approvingly ; Comminges 
drew himself up, and placing his hand on his hip, 


the prescribed posture in such circumstances, re-| 


plied with much gravity : 

*** You constitute yourself demander, sir, and, as 
defendant, I have the choice of arms.’ 

*** Name those you prefer.’ 

**Comminges reflected for an instant. ‘The 
estoc,’ he at last said, ‘is a good weapon, but it 
makes ugly wounds ; and at our age,’ he added, 
with a smile, ‘one is not anxious to appear before 
one’s mistress with a scarred countenance. The 
rapier makes a small hole, but it is enough.’ And 


he again smiled, as he said, ‘1 choose rapier and | 


dagger.’ 

*** Very good,’ said Mergy, and he took a step to 
depart. 

*** One moment!’ cried Vaudreuil ; ‘ you forget the 
place of meeting.’ 

‘* * The court uses the Pré-aux-Clercs,’ said Com- 
minges ; ‘and if the gentleman has no particular 
preference. , 

“* The Pré-aux-Cleres—be it so.’ 

*** As to the time, I shall not be up before eight 
o'clock, for reasons of my own—you understand— 
Ido not sleep at home to-night, and cannot be at 
the Pré before nine.’ 

*** Let nine be the hour.’ 

“Just then Mergy perceived the Countess de 
Turgis, who had left the captain in conversation 
with another lady. As may be supposed, at sight 
of the lovely cause of this ugly affair, our hero threw 
into his countenance an additional amount of gravity 
and feigned indifference. 

“** Of late,’ said Vaudreuil, ‘it is the fashion to 
fight in crimson drawers. If you have none, I will 
send youa pair. They look clean, and do not show 
blood. And now,’ continued the Baron, who ap- 
peared quite in his element, ‘ nothing remains but 
to fix upon your seconds ind thirds.’ 

“** The gentleman is’ aew comer at court,’ said 
Comminges, ‘ and perhaps might have difficulty in 


finding a third. Out of consideration for him I will | 


content myself with a second.’ 

** With some difficulty, Mergy contracted his lips 
into a smile. 

*** Impossible to be more courteous,’ said the 
baron. ‘ It is really a pleasure to deal with so ac- 
commodating a cavalier as M. de Comminges.’ 

*** You will require a rapier of the same length 
as mine,’ resu Comminges ; ‘I can recommend 
you Laurent, at the Golden Sun, Rue de la Féron- 
nerie ; he is the best armorer in Paris. Tell him 
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we come from me, and he will treat you well.’ 
aving thus spoken, he turned upon his heel, and 
rejoined the group he had lately left. 

***] congratulate you, M. Bernard,’ said Vau- 
dreuil ; ‘ you have acquitted yourself admirably. Ex- 
ceedingly well, indeed. Comminges is not aecus- 
tomed to hear himself spoken to in that fashion. 
He is feared like fire, especially since he killed 
| Canillac ; for as to St. Michel, whom he killed a 
couple of months ago, he did not get much credit 
|by that. St. Michel was not particularly skilful, 
whilst Canillac had already slain five or six ant 
| nists, without receiving a scratch. He had studied 
,at Naples under Borelli, and it was said that Lan- 
_ sae had bequeathed him the secret thrust with which 
'he did so much harm. ‘To be sure,’ continued the 
baron, as if to himself, ‘ Canillac had pillaged the 
'church at Auxerre, and trampled on the consecrated 
| wafers ; no wonder he was punished.’ 
| ‘** Mergy, although far from amused by this con- 
versation, thought himself bound to continue it, lest 
a suspicion offensive to his courage should occur to 
Vaudreuil. 

*** Fortunately,’ he replied, ‘I have pillaged no 
church, and never touched a consecrated wafer in 
| my life ; so I have a risk the less to run.’ 
| “* Another caution. When you cross swords 
| with Comminges, beware of one of his feints, which 
cost Captain Tomaso his life. He cried out that 
‘the point of his sword was broken. ‘Tomaso in- 
| stantly guarded his head, expecting a cut; but Com- 
|minges’ sword was perfect enough, for it entered, 
,to within a fuot of the hilt, Tomaso’s breast, which 
he had exposed, not anticipating a thrust. But you 
fight with rapiers, and there is less danger.’ 

** © } will do my best.’ 

*** Ah! one thing more. Choose a dagger with 
a strong basket-hilt; it is very useful to parry. I 
owe this scar on my left hand to having gone out 
one day without a poniard. Young Tallard and 
myself had a quarrel, and for want of a dagger, I 
nearly lost my hand.’ 

*** And was he wounded ?’ inquired Mergy. 

*<¢] killed him, thanks to a vow I made to St. 
Maurice, my patron. Have some linen and lint 
about you; it can do no harm. One is not always 
killed outright. You will do well also to have your 
sword placed on the altar during mass. But you 
area Protestant. Yetanother word. Donot make 
| it a point of honor not to retreat; on the contrary, 
keep him moving ; he is short-winded ; exhaust his 
| breath, and, when you find your opportunity, one 
good thrust in the breast and your man is down.’ 

*« There is no saying how long the baron would 
have eontinued his valuable advice, had not a great 
| sounding of horns announced that the king was 
,about to take horse. The door of the apartment 
| opened; and his majesty and the queen-mother 
,made their appearance, equipped for the chase. 
, Captain George, who had just left his lady, joined 
his brother, and clapped him joyously on the shoulder. 

*** By the mass!’ he cried, ‘ thou art a lucky 
rogue! Only see this youngster, with his cat’s 
mustache ; he has but to show himself, and all the 
ladies are mad after-him. The handsome countess 
has been talking about you for the last quarter of 
an hour. Come, good courage! During the hunt, 
keep by her stirrup, and be as gallant as you can. 
But what the devil ’s the matter with you’ Are 
you ill? You make as long a face as a preacher 
at the stake. Morbleu! cheer up, man !’ 

*«*T have no great fancy to hunt to-day,’ said 
Bernard ; ‘ and I would rather——’ 
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“*1f you do not hunt,’ whispered Vaudreuil, 
* Comminges will think you are afraid.’ 

***] am ready,’ said Mergy, passing his hand 
across his burning brow, and resolved to wait till 
after the huut to inform his brother of his adventure. 
© What disgrace,’ thought he, ‘if Madame de Tur- 
gis suspected me of fear; if she supposed that the 
idea of an approaching duel prevented my enjoying 
the chase.’ ”’ 

During the hunt, Bernard swerves not from the 
side of the countess, who accords him various marks 
of favor, and finally dismisses Comminges, who 





dagger, the manufacture of the famous Luno of 
Toledo.”’ 

‘*** With such good arms,” he said, ‘1 shall sure- 
ly be able to defend myself.’ Then showing the 
relic given him by Madame de Turgis, and which 
he wore concealed in his bosom, ‘ Here too,’ he 
added with a smile, ‘is « talisman better than 
coat of mail against a sword-thrust.’ 

*** Whence have you the bauble ’” 

*** Guess.’ And the vanity of appearing fa- 
vored by the fair, made him for a moment for- 
get both Comminges and the duelling sword that 


has also escorted hor, and has a (/éle-d-téte ride | lay naked before him. 


with her new admirer. She well knows that a 


***] would wager that crazy countess gave it to 


duel is in the wind, and dreads it, for Mergy’s| you! May the devil confound her and her box!’ 


sake. Hopeless of his escape with life from the | 
projected combat, she tries at least to save his soul, | 
and makes a bold attempt at his conversion. But | 
on that head he is deaf even to her voice. Baffled, 
she essiys a compromise. 

*** You heretics have no faith in relies?’ said | 
Madame de ‘Turgis. 

** Bernard siniled. 

** And you think yourselves defiled by touching | 
them!” she continued. * You would notearry one, | 


***Tt is a relic for protection in to-day’s en- 
counter.’ 

*** She had better have worn her gloves, instead 
of parading her fine white fingers.’ 

***God preserve me,’ cried Mergy, blushing 
deeply, ‘ from believing in Papist relics. But if [ 
fall to-day, 1 would have her know that I died 
with this upon my heart.’ 

*** Folly!’ cried the captain, shrugging his 
shoulders. 





as we Roman Catholics are wont to do”’ *** Here is a letter for my mother,’ said Mergy, 
**We hold the custom useless, to say the | his voice slightly tremulous. George took it with- 
least.’ |out a word, and approaching the table, opened a 
*** Listen. A cousin of mine once attached a’ small Bible, and seemed busy reading whilst his 
relic to his hound’s neck, and at twelve paces fired | brother completed his toilet. On the first page 
at the dog an arquebuse charged with slugs.’ | that offered itself to his eyes, he read these words 
** And the dog was killed "’ in his mother’s handwriting ; ‘ Ist May, 1549, my 
** * Not touched.’ | son Bernard was born. Lord, conduct him in thy 
*** Wonderful! I would fain possess such a| ways! Lord shield him from all harm!’ George 
relic.’ | bit his lip violently, and threw down the book. 
*** Indeed '—and you would carry it?’’ | Bernard observed the gesture, and imagining that 
*** Undoubtedly—since the relic saved the dog, some impious thought had come into his brother's 
it would of course But stay, is it quite cer-| head, he gravely took up the Bible, put it in an em- 
tain that a heretic is as good as a Catholie’s dog” | broidered case, and locked it in a drawer, with every 
** Without listening to him, Madame de Turgis| mark of great respect. 
hastily unbuttoned the top of her closely fitting| ‘It is my mother’s Bible,’ he said. 
habit, and took from her bosom a little gold box,) ‘* The captain paced the apartment, but made no 
very flat, suspended by a black ribbon. ‘* Here,’ | reply.”’ 
she said—* you promised to wear it. You shall; According to the established rule in such cascs 
return it to me one day.’ |—a rule laid down for the especial! behoof, benefit, 
** Certainly. [fl am able.’ j}and accommodation of romance writers—the hero 
‘¢ But you will take care of it? No sacrilege! | of a hundred duels fails by the maiden sword of the 
You will take the greatest care of it!’ | tyro, who escapes with a slight wound. So signal 
***] have received it from you, madam.’ a triumph makes the reputation of Mergy. His 
** She gave him the relic, and he hung it round | wound healed, and all danger of persecution by the 
his neck. powerful family of Comminges at an end, he redp- 
*¢* A Catholic wonld have thanked the hand that | pears at court, and finds that he has in some sort 
bestowed the holy talisman.’ linherited the respect and consideration formerly 
** Mergy seized her hand, and tried to raise it to | shown to his defunct rival. The politeness of the 
his lips. | raffinés is as overpowering as their envy is ill con- 
*** No, no! it is too late.’ | cealed ; and, as to the ladies, in those days the 
***Say not so! Remember, I may never again | character of a successful duellist was a sure pass- 
have such fortune.’ | port to their favor. The raw provincial, so lately 
“* Take off my glove,’ said the lady. Whilst | unheeded, has but to throw his handkerchief, now 
obeying, Mergy thought he felt a slight pressure. | that he has dabbled it in blood. Butthe only one of 
He imprinted a burning kiss on the white and | these sanguinary sultanas on whom Mergy bestows 
beautiful hand.”’ a thought, is not to be found. In vain does he 
Frank and free were the dames of the ninth | seek, in the crowd of beauties who court his guze, 
Charles’ court. Faithless in the virtues of the | the pale cheek, blue eyes. and raven hair of Mad- 
relic, feverishly excited by the novelty of his situa- | ame de Turgis. Soon afier the duel, she had left 
tion, and hy the preference the countess has shown | Paris for one of her country seats, a departure at- 
him, which has given life a tenfold value in his tributed by the charitable to grief at the death of 
eves, Mergy passes an agitated andsleepless night. |Comminges. Mergy knows better. Whilst laid 
When the Louvre clock strikes eight, his brother | up with his wound, and concealed in the house of 
enters his apartment, bringing the necessary weap- | an old woman, half doctress, half sorceress, he de- 
ons, and vainly endeavoring to conceal his sadness | tected a masked lady, whom he recognized as De 
and anxiety. Bernard examines the sword and | Turgis, performing for his cure, with the assist- 
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ance of the witch, certain mysterious incantations. 
They had procured Comminges’ sword, and rubbed 
it with scorpion oil, ‘the sovereign’st thing on 
earth’’ to heal the wound the weapon had inflicted. 
And there was also a melting of a wax figure, in- 
tended as a love charm ; and from all that passed, 
Bernard could not doubt that the countess had set 
her affections on him. So he waits patiently, and 
one morning, whilst his brother is reading the 
“ Vie trés-horrifique de Pantagruel,”’ and he him- 
self is taking a guitar lesson from the Signor 
Uberto Vinibella, a wrinkled duenna brings him a 
scented note, closed with gold thread, and a large 

en seal, bearing a Cupid with finger on hips, and 
the Spanish word, Cal/ad, enjoining s:lence. 

The best picture of the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew we have read in a book of fiction, is given by 


M. Mérimée, in small compass and without unne- | 


cessary horrors. Less than an hour before its 
commencement, the countess informs her lover of 
the fate reserved for him and all of his faith. She 
urges and implores him to abjure his heresy; he 
steadfastly refuses—and she, her love reioubled by 


his courageous constancy, conceals him from the | 


assassins. In the disguise of a monk, he escapes 
from Paris, and makes his way to La Rocheile, the 
last stronghold of the persecuted Protestants. On 
the road he falis in with another refugee, the 
lanzknecht Captain Dietrich Hornstein, similarly 
disguised and bound to the same place. There is 
an excelleat scene at a country inn, where four 
ruffians, their hands reeking with Protestant blood, 
compel the false Franciscans to baptize a pair of 
pullets by the names of carp and perch, that they 
may not sin by eating fowl on Friday. Mergy at 
last loses patience, and breaks a bottle over one 
of their heads; and a fight ensues, in which the 
bandits are worsted. The two Huguenots reach 
La Rochelle, which is soon afterwards besieged by 
the king’s troops. In a sortie, Bernard forms an 
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duces them at intervals much too long to please the 
editor and readers of the periodical in which the 
have for some time appeared—the able and excel- 
lent Revue des Deux Mondes. Once in eighteen 
months, or two years, he throws a few to 
the public, which, like a starved hound to whom a 
scanty meal is tossed, snaps eagerly at the gift 
whilst growling at the niggardliness of the giver: 
_and the publisher of the Revue knows that he may 
safely print an extra thousand copies of a number 
| containing a novel by Prosper Mérimée. Now and 
then M. Mérimée comes out with a criticism of a 
foreign book. His last was a review of ‘ Grote’s 
| Greece,”’ and he has also written a paper on ‘‘ Bor- 
| row’s Spanish Rambles.’’ A man of great erudi- 
| ton and extensive travel, he is thoroughly master of 
| many languages, and, writing about foreign coun- 
tries and people, steers clear of the absurd blunders 
into which some of his contemporaries, of respecta- 
ble talents and attainments, not unfrequently fall. 
| His English officer and lady in Colomba are excel- 
| lent; very different from the absurd caricatures of 
| Englishmen one is accustomed to see in French 
novels, He is equally truthful in his Spanish 
| characters. A great lover of things Spanish, he 
| has frequently visited, and still visits, the Penin- 
jsula. In 1831 he published in the Revue de Paris, 
| three charming letters from Madrid. The action 
| of most of his tales passes in Spain or Corsica, or 
'the south of France, although he now and then 
| dashes at Parisian society. With this he has un- 
questionably had ample opportunity to become ac- 
quainted, for he is a weleome guest in the best 
‘circles of the French capital. Still we must hope 
| there is some flaw in the glasses through which he 
| has observed the gay world of Paris. The ‘ Vase 
| Etrusque”’ is one of his sketches of modern French 
| life, in the style of the ‘* Double Méprise,’’ but 
| better. It is a most amusing and spirited tale, but 
| unnecessarily immoral. Had the heroine been vir- 





ambuscade, into which his brother unfortunately | tuous, the interest of the story would in no way 
falls, and receives a mortal wound. ‘Taken into! have suffered, so far as we can see; and that 
La Rochelle, he is laid upon a bed to die ; and, re- | which attaches to er, as a charming and unhappy 


fusing the spiritual assistance of Catholic priest and | woman, would have been augmented. This opin- 


Protestant minister, he accelerates his death by a} 
draught from Hornstein’s wine flask, and strives to 
comfort Bernard, who is frantic with remorse. 


** He again closed his eyes, but soon redpened | 


them and said to Mergy : ‘ Madame de Turgis bade 
me assure you of her love.’ He smiled gently. 
These were his last words. In a quarter of an 
hour he died, without appearing to suffer much. 
A few minutes later Beville expired in the arms of 
the monk, who afterwards declared that he had dis- 
unetly heard in the air the cries of joy of the angels 
who received the soul of the penitent, whilst sub- 
terraneous demons responded with a yell of tri- 
umph as they bore away the spiritual part of Cap- 
tain George.”’ 

“Tt is to be seen in any history of France, how 
La Noue left La Rochelle, disgusted with civil 
wars and tormented by his conscience, which re- 
proached him for bearing arms against his king; 
how the Catholie army was compelled to raise the 
siege, and how the fourth peace was made, soon 
followed by the death of Charles IX. 

“Did Mergy censole himself? Did Diana take 
another lover’? I leave it to the decision of the 
reader, who thus will end the romance to his own 
liking.”” 

By his countrymen, M. Mérimée’s short tales 
Were the most esteemed of his writings. He pro- 
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ion, however, would be scoffed at on the other side 
| of the Channel, and set down as a piece of English 
|prudery. And perhaps, instead of grumbling at 
| M. Mérimée for making the Countess Mathilde the 
} 


mistress of Saint Clair—which nothing compelled 
him to do—we ought thankfully to acknowledge 
j his moderation in contenting himself with a quiet 
intrigue between unmarried persons, instead of fa- 
voring us with a flagrant case of adultery, as in the 
** Double Méprise,’’ or initiating us into the very 
profane mysteries of operatic figurantes, as in 


**Arséne Guillot.”’ Even in France, where he is 
so greatly and justly admired, this last tale was se- 
verely censured, as bringing before the public eye 
phases of society that ill bear the light. Fidelity 
to life in his scenes and characters is a high quality 
in an author, and one possessed in a high degree 
by M. Mérimée ; but he has been sometimes too 
bold and cynical in the choice and treatment of his 
subjects. ‘La Partie de Tric-trac,”’ and ‘‘L’ En- 
lévement de la Redoute,”’ are amongst his happiest 
efforts. Both are especially remarkable for their 
terse and vigorous style. We have been prodigal 
of extracts from ‘‘ Charles IX.’’—for it is a great 
favorite of ours—and, although well known and 
much esteemed by all habitual readers of Freeh 
novels, it is hitherto, we believe, untranslated into 
English. But we shall still make room for— 
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THE STORMING OF THE REDOUBT. 


‘“* T rejoined the regiment on the evening of the 
4th September. I found the colonel at the bivouac. 
At first he received me rather roughly ; but after 
reading General B.'s letter of recommendation, he 
changed his manner, and spoke a few obliging 
words. He presented me to my captain, who had 
just returned from a reconnoissance. This cap- 
tain, whom I had little opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with, was a tall dark man, of hard and 
repulsive physiognomy. He had been a private 
soldier, and won his cross and his epaulets on the 
battle-field. His voice, hoarse and weak, contrast- 
ed strangely with his gigantic stature. They told 
me he was indebted for this singular voice to a 
bullet that had passed completely through his body 
at Jena. 

‘On hearing that I came from the school at 
Fontainbleau, he made a wry face, and said, ‘ My 
lieutenant died yesterday.’——I understood that he 
meant to say, ‘ You are to replace him, and you 
are notable.’ A sharp word rose to my lips, but I 
repressed it. 

** The moon rose behind the redoubt of Cheveri- 
no, situate at twice cannon-shot from our bivouac. 
She was large and red, as is common at her rising ; 
but that night she seemed to me of extraordinary 
size. For an instant the black outline of the 
redoubt stood out against the moon’s brilliant dise, 
resembling the cone of a voleano at the moment of 
an eruption. 

** An old soldier, who stood near me, noticed the 
eolor of the moon. ‘She is very red,’ he said; 
"tis a sign that yon famous redoubt will cost us 
dear.’ I was always superstitious and this augury, 
just at that moment, affected me. I lay down, but 
eould not sleep; I got up and walked for some 
time, gazing at the immense line of fires covering 
the heights beyond the village of Cheverino. 

** When I deemed my blood sufficiently cooled by 
the fresh night air, 1 returned to the fire, wrapped 
myself carefully in my cloak, and shut my eyes, 
hoping not to redpen them till daylight. Butsleep 
shunned me. Insensibly my thoughts took a 
gloomy turn. I said to myself, that [ had not one 
friend amongst the hundred thousand men covering 
that plain. If I were wounded, I should be in an 
hospital, carelessly treated by ignorant surgeons. 
All that I had heard of surgical operations returned 
to my memory. My heart beat violently; and 
mechanically | arranged, as a species of cuirass, 
the handkerchief and portfolio that I carried in the 
breast of my uniform. I was overwhelmed by 
fatigue, and continually fell into a dose, but as 
often as I did so, some sinister idea awoke me with 
astart. Fatigue, however, at last got the upper 
hand, and I was fast asleep when the revellé 
sounded. We formed up, the roll was called, then 
arms were piled, and according to all appearance 
the day was to pass quietly. 

‘* Towards three o'clock an aid-de-camp arrived 
with an order. We resumed our arms; our skir- 
mishers spread themselves over the plain; we fol- 
Jowed slowly ; and in twenty minutes we saw the 
Russian pickets withdraw to the redoubt. A bat- 
tery of artillery took post on our right hand, 
another on our left, but both considerably in ad- 
vance. They opened a vigorous fire upon the 
enemy, who replied with energy, and soon the 
redoubt of Cheverino disappeared behind a cloud 
of sinoke. 

“Our regiment was almost protected from the 





Russian fire by a ridge. Their bullets, which se’ 
dom came in our direction—for they preferred aim- 
ing them at the artillery—passed over our heads, 
or at most sent earth and pebbles in our faces. 

‘“* When we had received the order to advance, 
my captain looked at me with an attention which 

e me pass my hand two or three times over my 
young mustache, in the most cavalier manner | 
could assume. I felt no fear, save that of being 
thought to feel it. These harmless cannon-balls 
contributed to maintain me in my heroic calmness, 
My vanity told me that I ran a real danger, since | 
was under fire of a battery. I was enchanted to 
feel myself so much at my ease, and I thought with 
what pleasure I should narrate the capture of the 
redoubt of Cheverino in the drawing-room of Mad- 
ame de B , Rue de Provence. 

** The colonel passed along the front of our com- 
pany and spoke to me. ‘ Well!’ he said, ‘ you 
will see sharp work for your first affair.’ 

** | smiled most martially, and brushed my coat- 
sleeve, on which a ball, fallen about thirty paces 
from me, had sent a little dust. 

** Tt seems the Russians perceived how small was 
the effect of their round shot, for they replaced 
them by shells, which could reach us better in the 
hollow where we were posted. A tolerably large 
fragment of one of these knocked off my shako and 
killed a man beside me. 

***] congratulate you,’ said the captain, as | 
oo up my shako. ‘ You are safe for to-day.’ 

knew the military superstition which holds the 
maxim Non bis in idem to be as applicable ona 
battle-field as in a court of justice. I proudly re- 
placed my shako on my head. ‘ An unceremoni- 
ous way of making people bow,’ said I, as gayly as 
I could. Under the circumstances, this poor joke 
appeared excellent. ‘I congratulate you,’ repeated 
the captain ; * you will not be hit again, and to-night 
you will command a company, for I feel that m 
turn is coming. Every time | have been senedel, 
the officer near me has received a spent ball, and,’ 
he added in a low voice, and almost ashamed, ‘ all 
their names began with a P.’ 

** T affected to laugh at such superstitions. Many 
would have done as I did—many would have been 
struck, as I was, by these prophetic words. Asa 
raw recruit I understood that I must keep my feel- 
ings to myself, and always appear coldly intrepid. 

** After half an hour the Russian fire sensibly 
slackened ; then we emerged from our cover to 
mareh against the redoubt. Our regiment was 
composed of three battalions. The second was 
charged to take the redoubt in flank on the side of 
the gorge; the two others were to deliver the as 
sault. 1 was in the third battalion. 

**On appearing from behind the sort of ridge that 
had protected us, we were received by several vol- 
leys of musketry, which did little harm in our ranks. 
The whistling of the bullets surprised me : I turned 
my head several times, thus incurring the jokes of 
my comrades, to whom the noise was more familiar. 
‘All things considered,’ said I to myself, ‘a battle 
is not such a terrible thing.’ 

‘« We advanced at a storming pace, preceded by 
skirmishers. Suddenly the Russians gave three 
hurras, very distinct ones, and then remained silent 
and without firing. ‘1 don’t like that silence,’ said 
my captain. ‘ It bodes us little good.’ I though 
our soldiers rather too noisy, and | could not hel 
internally comparing the tumultuous clamor wi 
the imposing stillness of the enemy. 

“We rapidly attained the foot of the redoubt; 














the palisades had been broken, and the earth | 
P by our cannonade. With shouts of 
* Vive ’ Empereur!” louder than might have been 
expected from fellows who bad already shouted so 
much, our soldiers dashed over the ruins. 

“‘] Jooked up, and never shall I forget the spec- | 
tacle 1 beheld. The great mass of smoke had 
arisen, and hung suspended like a canopy twenty | 
feet above the redoubt. Through a gray mist were | 
seen the Russian grenadiers, erect behind their half- 
demolished parapet, with levelled arms, and mo- 
tionless as statues. I think I still see each individ- 
ual soldier, his left eye riveted on us, the right one | 
hidden by his musket. In an embrasure, a few feet | 
from us, stood a man with a lighted fuse in his 
hand. 

“IT shuddered, and thought my last hour was | 
come. ‘The dance is going to begin,’ cried my| 
captain. ‘Good-night.’ They were the last words | 
1 heard him utter. | 

“The roll of drums resounded in the redoubt. 
I saw the musket muzzles sink. I shut my eyes, 
and heard a frightful noise, followed by eries and 
groans. I opened my eyes surprised to find my- 
self still alive. The redoubt was again enveloped 
in smoke. Dead and wounded men Jay all around 
me. My captain was stretched at my feet; his 
head had been smashed by a cannon-ball, and | 
was covered with his blood and brains. Of the 
whole company, only six men and myself were on 
their legs. 

‘A moment of stupefaction followed this carnage. 
Then the colonel, putting his hat on the point of 
his sword, samen the parapet, crying ‘ Vive /’ Em- 
pereur!’ We was instantly followed by all the 
survivors. I have no clear recollection of what 
then occurred. We entered the redoubt, I know 
not how. They fought hand to hand in the middle 
of a smoke so dense that they could not see each 
other. I believe I fought too, for my sabre was 
all bloody. At last I heard a shout of victory, and, 
the smoke diminishing, I saw the redoubt com-| 
pletely covered with blood and dead bodies. About 
two handred men in French uniform stood in a} 
group, without military order, some loading their 
muskets, others wiping their bayonets. Eleven 
Russian prisoners were with them. 

‘Our colonel lay bleeding on a broken tumbril. 
Several soldiers were attending to him as I drew 
near. ‘ Where is the senior captain?’ said he to} 
asergeant. The sergeant shrugged his shoulders 
in a most expressive manner. ‘And the senior 
lieutenant?’ ‘ Here is Monsieur, who joined yes- 
terday,’ replied the sergeant, in a perfectly calm 
tone. The coleuel smiled bitterly. ‘You com- 
mand in chief, sir,’ he said to me; ‘ make haste to 
fortify the gorge of the redoubt with those carts, 
for the enemy is in force ; but General C. will send 
you a support.’— Colonel,’ said I, ‘ you are badly 
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wounded.’—‘ Foutre, mon cher, but the redoubt is 
taken.’ ”’ 

**Carmen,’’ M. Mérimée’s latest production, 
appeared a few months since in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, which appears to have got the mo- 
nopoly of his pen, as it has of many of the clever- 
est pens in France. ‘ Carmen” is a graceful and 
animated sketch, in style as brilliant as anything 
by the same author—in the character of ifs inci- 
dents less strikingly original than some of his other 
tales. It is a story of Spanish life, not in cities 
and palaces, in court or camp, but in the barranca 
and the forest, the gypsy suburb of Seville, the 
woodland bivouac and smuggler’s lair. Carmen is 
a gypsy, a sort of Spanish Esmeralda, but without 
the good qualities of Hugo's charming creation. 
She has no Djali; she is fickle and mercenary, the 
companion of robbers, the instigator of murder. 
She inveigles a young soldier from his duty, leads 
him into erime, deceives and betrays him, and 
finally meets her death at his hand. M Mérimée 
has been much in Spain, and—unlike some of his 
countrymen, who apparently go thither with the 
sole view of spying out the nakedness of the land 
and making odious comparisons, and who, in their 
excess of patriotic egotism, prefer Versailles to the 
Alhambra, and the Bal Mabille to a village fan- 
dango—he has a vivid perception of the picturesque 
and characteristic, of the couleur locale, to use the 
French term, whether in men or manners, scenery 
or costume, and he embodies his impressions in 
pointed and sparkling phrase. As an antiquarian 
and linguist, he unites qualities precious for the due 
appreciation of Spain. Well versed in the Castil- 
ian, he also displays a familiarity with the Canta- 
brian tongue—that strange and difficult Vascuense 
which the Evil One himself, aceording to a provin- 
cial proverb, spent seven years of fruitless labor in 
endeavoring to acquire. And he patters Romani, 
the mysterious jargon of the gitanos, in a style no 
way inferior—so far as we can discover—to Bible 
Borrow himself. That gentleman, by the bye, 
when next he goes a missionarying, would find 
M. Mérimée an invaluable auxiliary, and the joint 
narrative of their adventures would doubtless be in 
the highest degree curious. The grave earnestness 
of the Briton would contrast curiously with the 
lively, half-seoffing tone of the witty and learned 
Frenchman. Indeed, there would be danger of 
persons of such opposite character falling out upon 
the road, and fighting a mortal duel, with the king 
of the gypsies for bottle-holder. The proverbial 
jealousy between persons of the same trade might 
prove another motive of strife. Both are dealers 
in the romantic. And ‘* Carmen,’’ related as the 
personal experience of the author during an arche- 
ological tour in Andalusia in the autumn of 1830, 
is as graphic and fascinating as any chapter of the 
great tract-monger’s remarkable wanderings. 





From the Examiner. 


0’ CONNELL. 


Tuere have been times when the death of O’Con- 
nell would have had mighty consequences ; it has 
now none. It does not arrest any great cause; it 
does not loose any important restraints; it does 
not deliver a government from a dreaded enemy or 
a dangerous ally; it does not give up a people to 
confusion or to misguidance. None ask, ** What 
are we to do without him?’ He is deplored by 
millions, but their mourning for him will be un- 





mixed with concern for any one practical object 
dependent on his exertions. His name fills the 
world, but what has he left behind him to attest 


designs proportionate to his fame and his powers? 


Nothing but the repeal bubble. His legacy to his 
country is a dream. 

O’Conne!] has been a man of one great act— 
Catholic emancipation. From the passing of the 
relief bill, all is barrenness in his career, =~ 
the cultivation of his own influence. He brought 
the Catholies into parliament, and he did nothing 
with them for their country’s good when they were 
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there. He proposed no measures of improvement 
for Ireland; he was not even very strenuous in 
opposing mischievous legislation, and the best exer- 
tions against the coercion bills were not his. No 
man ever cried to Hercules with so much vehe- 
mence and perseverance, but putting his shoulder 
to the wheel was not amongst his habits. In the 
legislature he did nothing for Ireland but declaim ; 
he was not the author of any remedial measures. 
If he had any in his mind, he reserved them for 
the College Green Parliament. 

Yet we cannot doubt that O’Connell was a sin- 
cere patriot as regarded Ireland. He loved his 
country, and he loved not England ; but in legisla- 
tion for England, which he loved not, he was 
almost uniformly the ally, and the very effective 
ally, of the English reformers, while for Ireland 
he made no similar exertions. He was the first 
to counsel the abandonment of the appropriation 
question, and was never amongst the foremost 
assailants of the great grievance of his country— 
the church establishment of another faith. From 
the attainment of emancipation, O'Connell confined 
himself mainly to the proposal of the impossibie. 
He organized, drilled, and disciplined for repeal, 
and repeal only, and by the moral force only by 
which it was unattainable. 

Amongst his services we have always rated as 
most valuable, his weaning the Irish from violence, 
and teaching them reliance on the moral force. 
But the lesson, though good as far as it went, was 
incomplete, for in teaching reliance on the moral 
foree, he set the example of using very immoral 
weapons. He wanted respect for truth, and he had 
recourse to falsehood whenever it suited his views 
or passions. His representations were shaped, 


without any regard to fact, for the purpose of the 
moment; and as purposes changed, so they varied, 
and men were black and white, and white and 
black ; base, bloody, and brutal, or very angels of 


goodness, over and over again. If, in teaching 
reliance on the moral force, O'Connell had taught 
the Irish the much wanted lesson that to the moral 
force truth is the first and last essential, the alpha 
and omega, he would have been a benefactor indeed. 
But he was too well pleased to be a demagogue to 
be a regenerator, and accordingly he had the vices 
of a demagogue ; but no demagogue of the same 
giant proportions had ever less of them. He was 
chargeable with omitting many opportunities of 
good, but the mischief in his power which he did 
not do also was of vast range. Considering his 
potency, he did not presume on it, and there were 
periods when he acted with the greatest modera- 
tion and upon the most reasonable views. It is to 
be remarked, however, that, though sometimes he 
hazarded his popularity for very judicious party 
considerations, he never ran the same risks for 
purely moral objects. He denounced assassination 
indeed, in which he was sure to have the sympathy 
of the great mass of the people, but we do not 
remember his ever venturing to proclaim unpopu- 
lar truths, or to expose popular delusions and van- 
ities. He dealt profusely in national flattery. This 
was, doubtless, very much a vice incidental to his 
false position, living as he did from hand to mouth 
upon popularity. He had given up all to his coun- 
try, unfortunately not excepting his candor. It 
was a great fault of the whigs that they did not 
raise O'Connell to the bench in °30; his legal 
qualifications were undeniable ; the soundest iaw- 
yers recognized them, and by leaving him in the 
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Saag in which he had placed himself, they lef 
im no resource but in endless agitation sure to be 
mischievous, It is a significant fact that the Irish 
character has not risen under O'Connell's Jeader- 
ship ; while he organized the people for power, he 
lowered them in respect. 

Setting aside the force of cireumstances, there 
was nothing dangerous to authority in O'Connell, 
He was no democrat at heart. Had he lived in 
the days of James the Second, he would have been 
a devoted partisan of the worst of kings. As it 
was, he leaned to the right divine, and was the 
apologist of tyranny abroad, and the ally of despo- 
lism, so that it was conjoined with bigotry and priest- 
craft. 

It has been doubted whether O'Connell was the 
zealot in religion he appeared to be, or not; but if 
originally assumed to gain over the priesthood, we 
incline to think that it had become by habit a part 
of his character, and a part it was with a monkish 
shade far from agreeable. Whenever it was brought 
out either in public or private, it darkened his mind 
and manners. But to this cause alone we cannot 
ascribe a fact which is very remarkable—that 
O'Connell had so few personal friends in his own 
class, or near it. He had some hangers-on of no 
mark, but his friends amongst the gentry of Ireland 
and England were scanty indeed. The injustice of 
his trial warmed many generous minds to a feeling 
towards him which for the moment wore the show of 
friendship, but it cooled to indifference again mar- 
vellously soon. Yet in society O'Connell was not 
| without his advantages. He was urbane, generally 
well-informed, and a particularly good historian ; 
| his fault in private was being too much of an actor, 
and he was ofien heard to repeat the same stories 
in precisely the same words and accents, and with 
precisely the same gestures. ‘There was a prevail- 
ing distrust of his sincerity, and people associated 
with him as they might do with asleek tiger. One 
half the educated classes were obstinately preju- 
‘diced against him, and would not think well of 
him, no matter what his deserts might have been ; 
the other half would have been glad to think well 
of him, but he would not Jet them ; his excesses in 
| Vitaperation, his unserupulousness, his disregard 
‘of truth, repelled them. In history these circum- 
| stances will not appear; he will there figure with 
a nation round him which will blot out of view the 
place which friendship did not occupy. 

How O’Connell will look to posterity we cannot 
conjecture. ‘To the present age he towers incoim- 
parably over all contemporaries ; but posterity, in 
its contempt of our bigotries, and our big-and-lit- 
tle-endian dispute, may not perhaps duly appreci- 
ate the prowess of the champion who broke the 
fetters of Catholic Ireland, and after that truly great 
jexploit, brought her into the most formidable array 
,for an undertaking as feasible as the storming of 
the moon. 











France.—The Chamber of Deputies have neg- 
atived, by 187 to 162, the motion for establishing 
a reduced and uniform penny postage. ‘The papers 
are indignant; even the ministerial Journal des 
Débats promising better success in future. 


A Smart Present.—“I will give you my head,” 
exclaimed a person to Montesquieu, “if every word 
of the story I have related is not true.” “TI accept 
your offer,” said the president; “presents of small 
value strengthen the bonds of friendship, and should 
never be refused.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE INJURED WIFE.—-~A NEW ARRIVAL. 


“‘ Tuere ’s a young lady’s footstep,’ we cried ; 
and Blossoms received the intelligence as though 

for it. 

“* No doubt it’s my rib—that is, the young lady 
that sat up last night—coming, with Carraways,”’ 
said Blossoms. ‘It’s about dinner. Get behind 
that holly-bush, and you ll see how Miss Griffina— 
she’s a wonderful woman—teaches her gals every- 
thing. This young lady, you'll find, is learning 
the Injured Wife.”’ 

We followed the direction of Blossoms, and saw 
Miss Palmer—meek, blue-eyed Palmer—accompa- 
nied by her guardian, Carraways, slowly move 
down the walk. Yes; behind the holly-boughs— 
like hopeless love—we gazed at beauty through a 
maze of thorns. Palmer—though significantly en- 
couraged by the elbow of Carraways—could not 
carry her injuries with dignity. Her face was as 
fair, bright, and open, as though she had gone to 
early sleep with the lilies of last night; and had not, 
until three in the morning, sow winked at the 
Wives of England and now snuffed the drowsy can- 
dies. Surely, we thought, no temper—small, do- 
mestic thunder-cloud—will ever threaten in those 
soft blue eyes ; no words, like swarm of angry bees, 
will ever issue from that honeyed mouth. It is 
quite impossible, we thought, that the wedding-ring 
can score one sharp or angry line about those lips, 
now so frankly, sweetly ripe! And then we re- 
membered that we looked at youth and beauty on 
the other side of the holly-bush—and we thought 
of the piercing, cruel thorns that might oppose them 
in the worldly way. 

Miss Palmer, timidly as a dove, approached Blos- 
soms, and tried tofrown. Beautiful are such trials, 
that is, most beautiful in their failure. Success, as 
sometimes in other matters, spoils all. And there- 
fore let wives—if they will be prettily wayward— 
let them, by all means, try to frown; but—oh, ye 
household gods, that pinch dimples in unwrinkled 
cheeks! never let them succeed. At such a time, 
defeat gives to them the sweetest grace. 

Miss Palmer tried to speak upbraidingly ; but her 
lips broke into a set of smiles, and her full white 
throat seemed as though swallowing her laughter. 
“That will never do, Miss,’’ said Carraways, in a) 
low voice. ‘If you don’t frewn, and speak your) 
mind, you “Il always be put upon. Look at me.” 

Hereupon, Carraways—rehearsing the Injured 
Wife—threw back her head, and swept up to Blos- 
soms. In a moment, there was a storm in every 
corner of her face ; black and all black. Her lips 
were bent, and, to our thought, barbed like fish- 
hooks. Carraways was a spinster! but it was clear 
she had great imaginative powers ; for it was im- 

ossible to look connubial injury more to connubial 
ife. Blossoms—not sovfficicatly hardened in the 
iniquities of a husband—acknowledged the fine 
ideality of the passion ; for he dropt his head, and 
shook like a tame rabbit, eyed by a snake. 

** And I suppose,’’ said Carraways, rehearsing 
with energy, ‘‘I suppose Mr. Blossoms, you call 
yourself a man ?”’ 

‘* Why—yes—that is if I may be so bold,’’—and 
= he took breath, and courageously added—‘‘ my 

ear.” 

“Don’t dear me, Mr. Blossoms ; you know I 
hate it.’’ Nevertheless, a little bit of red and 





white dawned in Carraways’ face; and her eye 


broke with a mild forgiving light upon the fictitious 
husband. 

‘* Pray, Mr. Blossoms. if I may be allowed to 
ask the question, do you dine at home to-day ?”’ 

** Yes, darling’’—and Carraways affected to shiv- 
er at the endearment— in course. Never so hap- 

y, you know, as when at home—never. So my 
ove’’—Carraways remained very calm—*‘ my dear, 
I don’t know what it is that’s put it into my head, 
but—what do you think of a litte mutton broth?” 

** Mutton broth,’’ said Carraways, evidently re- 
lenting, ‘“‘1’m sure it’s a shame to put innocent 
ow * any such use. Mutton broth !”’ 

** Well, you do make it so nice, my dear,” said 
Blossoms, ‘* you fairly drive me to it. "T isn’t the 
drink at night as I care for, but the mutton broth 
nextday. I neverdrink it, my darling, that I don’t 
feel virtuous for a week ; perhaps more.”’ 

** You don’t deserve that anybody should care a 
bit for you,’’ said Carraways, observing that Miss 
Palmer had wandered into another walk. The 
teacher, however, was not made the less earnest in 
her task by the neglect of her pupil ; certainly not. 
For, moved by the passion of her assumed part, she 
sidled, wife-like, nearer to Blossoms, and looking 
in his eyes, and holding out her hand, she repeated 
the opinion, that he was undeserving of the love of 

mortal creature. 

Mr. Blossoms—not to be behind-hand as a hus- 
band—took the proffered palm, squeezed it, and 
with the quickness of a serpent, as Carraways after- 
wards declared, wound his arm about her waist. 
At this harmonious moment, the voice of Fluke— 
like a bird’s—rang through the garden. 

‘* Palmer, dear—Palmer’’—cried Miss Fluke, and 
she came bounding, floating down the path. 

** Here, love,’’ answered Miss Palmer, turning 
a tall white rose-bush ; and, to our fancy, looking 
as though, dryad-like, she was a part of it. ‘‘ Here, 
dearest.”’ 

‘** Oh, come away from this nonsense,”’ said Fluke, 
running up to her. 

** Nonsense !’’ cried Carraways; ‘‘ are you 
aware, Miss Fluke, that Miss Palmer is pursuing 
her studies (”’ 

** Studies! I say, all nonsense. Miss Griffin 
might as well teach people how to sleep. Do you 
suppose when I’m married, I shan *t know how to 
scold my husband? Teach ducks to swim. I 
warrant me! You only find the husband, and I’ll 
find the injuries.”’ 

‘**] shall report your conduct to Miss Griffin,” 
said Carraways, and with rigid eyelids she walked 
to the house, Mr. Blossoms, a little sheepishly as 
we thought, taking another way. 

** Miss Griffin !”’ exclaimed Fluke. ‘* Why, you 
see this little thumb, Palmer?’’ And the young 
lady exhibited one of the smallest and prettiest sam- 
ples of thumbs we ever beheld. ‘* Well, Miss Grif- 
fin, as tall as she is, is right under it.” 

** You never say so !’’ cried the simple Palmer. 
‘* Why, what do you know t” 

** 1 know that when people suffer people—’spe- 
cially when people are of a certain age—to go down 
upon one knee to "em, why, then people ought first 
to stop up the key-hole.”’ j 

‘* Why, you never mean”’—and Miss Palmer, in 
excess of wonder, could say no more. 

* Don’t] mean? Buti dothough. And when, 
too, people Jeave letters for people in the strawber- 
ry beds! Bless your heart, | know everything. 
That Miss Griffin is as much my slave—only I 
would n’t hurt her, poor soul—as much as if she 
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was any blackamoor. Why, that Mr. Corks is a 
play-actor.”” 

** You never say so!”’ cried Miss Palmer, really 
alarmed. 

* A positive play-actor, my dear. He played the 
Ghost in Hamlet when Miss Griffin fell in love with 
him.” 

‘*In love! Miss Griffin! Oh, Fluke,”’ cried 
Palmer ; ‘* you scandalizing little creature.’’ 

* Fell into love—or rather, walked into Jove ; for 
people don’t fall into it at her time of life. Well, 
she admired him for his deep voice and full figure. 
For a whole week she was going about the house, 
thinking of him. One day—you were at home then 
—one day, at the Pie-crust Class, not thinking of 
any of us, she held up the rolling-pin, and said in 
a solemn way to herself, ‘Remember me!’ All 
the girls stared; but I shouted out, ‘ Alas, poor 
ghost!’ Well, she colored up so, I wonder she 
did n’t set her cap a fire.” 

** You do surprise me,”’ cried the mild Palmer. 
** But are you sure, love?” 

** Sure! I’ve got the play-bill in my box; and 
unless Griffin behaves herself, some of these days 
won't I flourish it!”’ 

** Girls, girls,”’ cried a bouncing brunette—Sophy 
Candytuft, aged eighteen—as she ran down spe 
garden, followed by two or three giggling wene 


—** Girls, what do you think? There’s a letter 
come from Miss Ruffler, that went to India, as gov- 
erness says, upon the Marri Service.”’ 

** Well, is she married ’’’ asked Miss Palmer. 

** Married, to be sure she is married,”’ said Can- 
dytuft, ** and sent us a turtle.” 

** Real, or mock!” exclaimed Fluke, jumping 
and clapping her hands. 

** You foolish creature,” replied Candytuft, “a 
live turtle. And moreover, there ’s such a hand- 
some E hows. officer, with his edges trimmed with 
gold, that’s brought it.”’ 

“*La!”’ cried Fluke, “ a handsome officer! What 
have they done with him! Not tied him up, I 
hope.”’ 
** He ’s now in the parlor,” eried Miss Candytuft, 
and Fluke and Palmer immediately—without at al) 
thinking of the matter—arranged their curls, and 
gave a twitch here and there to their gowns. 

**] hope they "ll not bring him here,”’ said the 
gentle Palm 

**T hope they will,” cried Fluke. ‘Tell me, 
Candytuh—has he got black eyes—curly hair—and 
a skin of nice sailor brown ?”’ 

** Miss Fluke !”’ exclaimed Miss Candytuft. 

But at this moment Miss Griffin appeared at the 
top of the walk; and in her hand an unfolded let- 
ter. 





LINES 
On leaving a place where one had dwelt many years, 


THERE are some moments in each life 
With strange and wayward feelings rife, 
When certain words and certain things 
Strike on the heart unwonted strings, 
And waken forth some solemn tone 
There nature yet has never known ; 
And it is thus—when from some place, 
As from a long-familiar face, 

Though you may wish the chain to sever, 
Still are you sad to part forever. 
Perchance ’t was an unlovely spot, 
Perchanee, too, that you loved it not— 
Perchance that in that place had been 
Dramas of many a cloudy scene— 

That there the first fresh tear was wept, 
Or youth’s impatient vigil kept, 

That not a day you there had spent 
Kept its unchequered merriment, 
Marked by the free heart’s earliest throes, 
And chronicled by childhood’s woes ; 
‘Though soulless men may wonder why 
You heaved the involuntary sigh, 

And how the loss your soul opprest 

Of that ill-cherished when possest ; 

Yet when the thinking eye has cast 
One look, and knows it is the last ; 

And while that look is fixed behind, 

In every melancholy wind, 

A myriad sorrowing voices come, 

The sighs of a remembered home, 

A long and terrible farewell, 
Pronounced by lips invisible : 

When many an eye with raptare gleaming, 
And many a smile with joyance teeming, 
That may have saved you from despair, 
Or lightened up your sojourn there, 

By after-misery sorely tried, 

In death embalmed and sanctified, 
Have a new life within your brain, 

And seem to gaze and beat again— 
Then thoughts of pain are all forgot, 
And pleasure’s memory passes not; 


Yet this, by some distortion strange, 
Its very being fain must change, 

And dim with gloom that parting hour, 
Using a stern reflective power, 

As the low trembling spirit strays 
Amid the smiles of other days. 


These are the eras of existence, 
The seasons these when all resistance 
To times and fates must ever seem 
A futile, unconsoling dream. 
So much of life we feel is past, 
Whene’er we murmur forth “the last ;” 
So nearer are we to the shore 
Where time and things of time are o’er— 
Where all is present, and the past 
Of aught can never be the last. 
R. M. Muzses. 





My inclination to clearness of conception is en- 
gaged in perpetual strife with my desire to give my- 
self up to the warmth of my fancy. Now I would 
gladly be all heart, and now all head. But I am 
most a contradiction of myself when I obey only the 
ardent impulses of the former. Hence, | often ad- 
vance opinions, the groundlessness of which I myself 
perceive, but in favor of which my heart is prepos- 

How often do I envy those from whom an 
ever-active imagination hides the weakness of the 
thoughts which warm, and inspire them, and make 
them happy | At times, by the power of imagination, 
I am worked up into an enthusiasm for some darling 
opinion, which carries cool reason away withit. I 
like to indulge in these flights of fancy most of all 
when in the company of others ; and I seek to impart 
to them my own ardor. ! often defend to others 
what I do not myself realiy believe. Yet, | am no 
hypocrite in this ; I do but hide my head and uncover 
my heart.— Richter. 


Wues, in your last hour, (think of this,) all faculty 
in the broken spirit shall fade away, and sink into 
inanity—imagination, thought, effort, enjoyment— 
then will the fiower of belief, which blossoms even 





in the night, remain to refresh you with its fragrance 
in the last darkness. 
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From the Hartford Religious Herald. 
THE AWAKENING. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF THEREMIN. 


Wife. Thou hast slept well ? 

Husband. As never before. Not even in child- 
hood did I experience such a deep, soft, refreshing 
slumber. My old father—thou rememberest him 
well—when he stepped into the room in the morn- 
ing, where we were waiting for him, used to say 
in answer to our inquiry how he had slept, ‘like 
the blessed.’ Like the blessed, I might say, have 
I slept ; or rather, like the blessed have I awakened. 
I feel myself new quickened ; as if all weariness, 
and all need of sleep, were gone forever. Such 
vigor is in my limbs, such elasticity in my move- 
ments, that I believe I could fly, if I would. 

W. And you are pleased with this place? 

H. Indeed, I must say, we have been in many 
a beautiful place together; but this is wonderful 
and beautiful beyond description. What trees! 
actually heaven high! They bear blossoms and 
fruit together. ‘Their branches swaying to the 
morning wind cause the tree-tops all to give forth 
melody, as if a host of feathered singers dwelt in 
them. Behind the trees, the mountains tower up. 
Their majestic forms rigidly defined in the pure air, 
and here and there glowing with all the hues of 
sunrise and sunset, stretch along their sides, or float 
over their summits. Upon the highest peak, out of 
a milk-white, translucent, shimmering mist, there 
spring, as it were, the "wae and towers and palaces 
of a splendid city. rom this peak nearest us 
there seems to gush a mighty water, which I may 
eall a sea rather than a stream, and which, never- 
theless, leaps down the numerous terraces of the 
mountain, not with fearful roaring, but with a melo- 
dious sound. Wide about us are sprinkled the 
drops which water the trees and flowers, and im- 
part a delicious coolness to the air, making it ecstasy 
to breathe here. Look, too, at this bank whereon 
we stand! How luxuriant and how thickly strown 
with wonderful flowers. We wander over it, and 
yet the spires of grass are not broken, nor are the 
flowers crushed by our footsteps. "T is a solitary 

lace ; yet on all sides vistas open to us, and the 
orizoa tempts us ever further and further on. 

W. Hast thou seen all this often before, or dost 
thou see it to-day for the first time? 

H. Notwithstanding all is so homelike to me 
here, and though everything greets me as some- 
thing long beloved, vet when I think of it, I must 
say no, | have never been here before 

W. And dost thou not wonder to see me again 
at thy side! 

H. \ndeed, and hast thou not, somehow, always 
been near me! 

W. Ina certain sense, I have ; but in another, 
not so. “Tis long since thine eyes have seen me. 
I disappeared from them once. 

H. Ah! now there sweeps over my memory as 
it were a dark cloud—days of anxiety, and nights 
spent in weeping—ouly the painful thoughts and 
emotions which so recently absorbed me. Now 
they elude my grasp; I cannot distinctly compre- 
hend them, they appear to me something myste- 
rious. 

W. Think on the fourteenth of February. 

H. Now, now it is all clear to me. It was near 
noon. four days hadst thou been sick. We had 
feared much for thee, but still had hope. Suddenly 
@ faintness came over thee; thou didst lean thy 





head upon my breast; didst sink back with a d 
sigh ; thou diedst—yes, it is all over, thou art d 

W. Iam dead; and yet see, I live. 

H. lf thou art dead, and if 1 see thee, then do I 
really dream? 

W. Thou dreamest not, for thou art awake. 

H. Or, art thou sent down from heaven to earth, 
that I should see thee again for a short time. and 
then anew through long years lament thy disap- 
pearance ¢ 

W. No, henceforth we shall never separate. I 
am indeed sent to thee, but not down upon the 
earth. Look around thee here; where upon earth 
hast thou seen such trees, such waters? Look at 
thyself; thou didst go about yonder bowed beneath 
the weight of years. Now thou art young again. 
Thou dost not walk, thou floatest; thine eyes not 
only see, but see immeasurably far. Look inward 
upon thyself; has it always been with thy heart as 
nowt 

H. Within me is a deep, unfathomable, ever- 
swelling, and yet entirely still and peaceful sea. 
Yes, when I Jook about me here, and when I feel 
thy hand in mine—then I must say I am blessed, 
I am in heaven. 

W. Thou art. 

H. And then must I be actually dead. 

W. Thou art. Hast thou not lain sick in that 
very chamber where | died, and whither thou didst 
long to be brought. Has not thy son, day and 
night, without leaving thy side, sincerely and ten- 
derly nursed thee’ Hast thou not, by day and 
night, found open the blue eye of thy daughter, ia 
which she vainly strove to hold back the forth- 
welling tears? Was there not then a deep mist, 
and utter darkness spread over the faces of thy chil- 
dren, and over everything around thee? 

H. 1am peap! Lord of life and death, upon 
my knees I thank thee that thou hast fulfilled this 
so great thing in me—that thou hast led me to 
such high happiness—to such great honor; dead, 
and happy to be dead. Thou knowest, O Lord, how 
often that moment stood before me; how often I 
have prayed that thou thyself, since I was not able 
to do it, wouldst prepare me for that hour; that 
thou wouldst send me a soft, blessed death. Now, 
O Lord, that thou hast heard this, as all my other 
prayers, thou hast in this, as in all things, eternally 
shown thyself gracious and pitiful. What stood 
before me is now over. ‘Truly, though dead, I 
have not vet learned exactly what death is; but 
this much I know, death is sweet. As one bears 
a sleeping child out of a dark chamber into a bright 
spring garden, so hast thou borne me from earth to 
heaven. But now, loved one, hold me no longer 
back. 
W. Whither wouldst thou go? 

H. Canst thou ask' To whom else but te 
Him! All is beautiful and lovely here ; these trees, 
these flowers, this down-streaming water, this cool- 
ness which breathes over flowers and trees, and 
deep into my heart; thyself, thy presence, which, 
after so long a separation, after so many tears, I 
enjoy again; but not even all this satisfies me. 
Himsexr I must see. Let him adorn his heaven as 
beautifully as he may, that cannot compensate for 
the loss of his presence. What was impossible, he 
has made possible; so long, so unweariedly, se 
faithfully has he worked in me, that I might be 
eapable of bliss! Even before I was born he chose. 
Where is the little eartht Yonder it spins, how 
far from here! In what darkness it is veiled! I 





would not again return to it. He has condescended 
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to go down thither, has trod its dust with his sacred 
feet, has endured hunger and thirst, has died. Ah! 
he will quicken my vision that I may pierce deeper 
than heretofore the abyss of his death-pains. There 
he won me for his own, and that I, his dearly pur- 
chased one, should not again be lost to him, he has 
from my earliest years given me his ceaseless care. 
Much that he has done for me have I may 
learned upon the earth, now I know more ; and 
shall know still more in the future, when together 
we recount the whole. But now I have no time 
for this. Emotion within me is too strong; my 
heart will burst; I. must away to him, see him, 
thank him—if I am capable of thanking him—if, 
in this overpowering bliss, thanksgiving be not 
swallowed up. 

W. Thou wilt see him, but not until he comes 
to thee. Until then, be patient. I am sent to thee, 
to tell thee that such is his will. 

H. Now I know for a certainty that T am in 
heaven, for my will yields itself implicitly to his 
without a struggle. I had thought it wholly insup- 

rtable not to see him here. Yet I not only bear 
it, but bear it cheerfully. He wills this; I will it 
also. Other than this seems now impossible to 
me. So readily could we not submit below. But 
if thou art sent to me from him, then must he have 
spoken with thee. He has already spoken many 
words with thee? 

W. Already many. 

H. O thou truly blessed one! Canst thou tell 
how it was with thee, when he for the first time 
spake with thee? 

W. As it has been in my heart each following 
time. Iam using an earthly language with thee, 
in which these things cannot be described. 

H. As thou sawest him for the first time didst 
thou instantly recognize him? 

W. Instantly. 

H. How ‘—By that particular glory in which he 
outshines all angels? 

W. He has no need to clothe himself in splen- 
dor ; we know him without that. 

H. Dost thou mean that I will immediately re- 
cognize him, without any one saying to me, that is 

t 


W. Thine own heart will tell thee. 

H. How will he really seem to me, severe or 
one’ Below, when I cried to him out of the 

arkness of my earth life, he often answered me 
with sternness. 

W. There below he is constrained to do this 
with his best beloved. Here, it is no longer neces- 
sary; here there is no need that he should do vio- 
lence to his own heart ; he can give free expression 
to his love. This love is infinite; on earth we 
could not fathom it,—as little can we do so here. 

H. Do there exist among you here differences in 
glory and blessedness ? 

W. In endless degrees ; but then the highest are 
even as the most lowly, so they stoop down to the 
humblest. And this does he require of them; for 
he who ranks above the highest is himself the 
humblest of all. So, then, these diversities become 
swallowed up, and we are all one in him. 

H. 10, I ee often thought me, if I only reach 
heaven, only dwell not with the enemies of the 
Lord, I shall be content to be the very least of all 
there. Thou, methought, wouldst soar in a much 
higher circle, and our children also when they left 
the earth. But then if only once in a thousand 
years, I might be counted worthy to see the Lord— 
stil] methought it would be enough for me. 





W. Be trustful. Whom he receives, he receives 
to glory. Knowest thou not by what wonderful 
way he has called us in his word? 

. Well do I know all that, and I see with what 
glory and honor he has crowned thee. Between 
thine image in thy last sickness, and that which 
now stands revealed to me—between that perishable 
flower, and the heavenly blossom—what a differ- 
ence! No, this bloom upon thy cheek can never 
fade ; this light in thine eyes can never be dimmed ; 
thy form shall never bear the impress of age. Thus 
ever wilt thou wander about with me here ; thou 
wilt show me the glory of these heavenly mansions, 
and also wilt lead me to those other blessed ones 
who are dear to me. 

W. Thou wilt see them as soon as thou hast 
seen the Lord. 

H. How delightful was it of old when we sought 
our aged father in hiscot. Our carriage rolled up ; 
all came running out before the house, and among 
the whole troop we sought first his dear honored 
countenance. How much more delightful to see 
him here! He whom the smallest favor filled with 
thanks to the giver, he who could find beauty in a 
single spire of grass, who smiled at a brighter sun- 
beam, he who went forth so joyfully under the 
starry heavens, and adored the Creator of these 
worlds—what must he experience here, where the 
wonders of Omnipotence he all open and unveiled 
before him! He who in silent joy of his hear 
thanked the Lord for his beneficence, and fer the 
least refreshing which was granted him on his 
Weary earthway—what thanks will he now pour 
forth to his Redeemer. ‘‘ We shall meet again,” 
he said to me in his last sickness, as he pressed my 
hand with all his remaining strength, ‘‘ we shall 
meet again, and together thank God for his grace.” 

W. Thou wilt soon see him and thy mother, 
also. 

H. My mother, who loved me with such unspeak- 
able tenderness, and whom I have never known! 
I was but three years old when I lost her. As 
she lay upon her death-bed, and I was playing in 
the garden before the house, ‘‘ What wil! become 
of my poor child!” she cried. Good mother! all 
that a man ean be, thy son has beeome—an inhabi- 
tant of heaven. Through the grace of God has 
this been effected, and also by the help of thy 
prayers. Is it not so? 

W. It is even so. Ihave often spoken of thee 
with thy father and mother. 

H. Is X** here? 

W. Yes. 

H. (had not expected it. That, however, was 
wrong; why am I here? But the dear souls 
whom I left behind me on earth, I would have some 
tidings of them ; or is the peroeption of them lost to 
us until the moment of retinion? 

W. This question thou mayest speedily answer 
for thyself. ok thither. 

H. 1 do so; but I see nothing. 

W. Look longer in this direetion—and you will 
surely see. Dost thou see now? 

H. Perfectly. The place is familiar to me. It 
is the church-yard, where I placed thy mortal part, 
which was given back to the earth. The place be- 
came dear to me; I often sought it, and kneeling 
upon the grave, raised my eyes hitherward to hea- 
ven, where we both are now. Among beautiful 
trees and flowers, I thought, may she be wandering 
there. Among trees and flowers shall her body 
rest here. So a flower-garden, and a wilderness of 
blossoms sprung up, and every beautiful thing 
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which the anniversary brought with it adorned thy 
e. 

ow. I knew it well. Look thitherward now. 

What seest thou? 

H. Near thy grave another is open. The 
church-yard gate stands open, a corpse is borne for- 
ward; our children follow. Do ye weep, loved 
hearts, weep so bitterly’ Could ye see us, as we 
see yess ye would not weep, or at the most only 
for longing. The body—my body—is lowered ; 
now they cast a handful of dust upon the coffin. 
The grave is closed ; now rests my dust by thine. 
Go home now, ye loved ones, and may the fore- 
taste of that heavenly peace which we now enjoy 
glide to your souls. But return hitherward often 
and seek the grave of your old parents. When ye 
meet and pray there we will be near you, and brin 
you heavenly gifts from the Lord. Henceforth 
take his hand as ye go. He will guide you safely ; 
your old parents have proved this! And one day 
will he bring us all together again. 

W. Amen. Thus it will surely be. 

H. Hearest thou those sounds? What may it 
be! Strange and wonderful, like the mingled 
roaring of the sea, and sweetest flute notes, they 
come from that quarter and float through the wide 
heaven. Hark! now from the other side melody 
arises, a wholly different note, and yet just as 
strange and enrapturing. What may it be? 

W. They are angel choirs, which from immeas- 
urable distance answer one another. 

H. What do they sing! 

W. Ever of One, who is the theme of eternal 
and ceaseless praise. 

H. For some time already a form moves about 
there. 

W. Observe it more closely ; and then tell me 
why it attracts thee so. 

H. Pardon me, who am so lately called from the 
earth, an earthly childish comparison. At the 
home where I was born, thou knowest it well, 
though at the time thou wast no lenger upon earth, 
I had planted a garden. As the spring came, I 
devoted myself to its cultivation, and enjoyed my- 
self over my plants, and their beautiful unfoldings. 
There were many trees there, much shrubbery 
and many flowers; yet I knew every shoot; I 
had myself planted and watered it; each in its 
turn came under my inspection, and when it put 
on its bright green, and blossomed beautifully and 
grew thriftily, then found I a heart friend in it. 
Thus seems to me that man to be the gardener in 
this heavenly garden. He moves hither and thither 
quietly, and in mildest radiance; but one can see 
that everything here is familiar to him. He casts 
around on all besides a satisfied and friendly glance, 
and appears to find joy in all creation here. 
heart! till this moment I have felt within me only 
soft soothing emot.ons ; but now a tempest is rising 
in my breast; 1 am dizzy ; heaven with its glory 
vanishes from my sight; | see him alone. Now 
pain returns again to this heart; yet in this pain 
there lives a higher blessedness. My sou! burns 
with longing to approach him. Yes, he is indeed 
one knowa to me, though never before seen face to 
face. Now he tarns hitherward, and looks upon 
us. He appears to rejoice over us. His eyes 
glisten with tears of joy. I can no longer restrain 
myself; I must away to him. JT must say to him 
that I love him as I never loved aught before. He 
raises his hands—how? in those hands a mark, and 
from the mark rays darting forth! Yes, those are 
the pierced, the bleeding hands. He blesses us! 


Deep in my heart I feel his blessing. Now know 
I that I am in heaven ; now know I that this is he! 
W. Away, then, to him. 





A Georgia Hait-Sronm.—The following account 
of a hail-storm in Jasper county surpasses anything 
of the kind we have ever read. Those of vur readers 
who know the writer need no endorsement of his 
statements.— Augusta Sentinel. 


Monrice.1o, (Gro.,) May 31, 1847. 
Messrs Epirors :—Speaking of hail-storms, I can 
tell you of one that passed over a part of Jasper 
county on the evening of Monday, the 19th inst. 
that was somewhat more of a storm than those little 
evanescent affairs with which the newspaper readers 
are surfeited. Were you not well acquainted with 


& | me, I confess I should hesitate in my brief accoun 


for fear of not being beheved. In the neighborh 

of Wise’s Ferry, on the Ocmulgee, the storm was 
very fierce, but it was severest about two or three 
miles this side of the river. 

The scene must have been terrific in the extreme. 
The hail fell as large as goose-eggs, and in quanti- 
ties incredible to relate. Large banks of the stones 
yet lie in the corners of the fences, notwithstanding 
the very copious rains that have fallen since, and 
the bright sun of twelve clear days. Our boys are 
yet enjoying ice drinks from these unexhausted 
banks. It would be difficult to find a single head 
of wheat on any sized wheat-field in the immediate 
vicinity I am describing. Flocks of goats were 
killed, and the whole stock of hogs nearly destroyed. 
The horns of cows were broken off, and some per- 
sons severely injured. The forests are almost as 
leafless as in mid-winter, and present a most melan- 
choly picture. Immense numbers of poultry, birds, 
snakes, and fish were destroyed. The orchards were 
stripped of their entire covering; and the trees so 
bruised as to leave no hope that they will survive. 

I have seen post oak saplings, pines, and other 
trees, that were as completely bruised, from the root 
up, as if they had been struck a thousand hard blows 
with a heavy hammer, clearing the rough bark and 
indenting the wood at every blow. Some buzzards 
were destroyed while on the wing, as is supposed. 
As for corn, cotton, and the like, the fields give 
searcely the slightest indication of having been 
planted. The houses appear as if they had been 
assailed by an army of Davids, and each man throw- 
ing his stone as if aimed ata giant. Such a disaster 
as this was never before witnessed “ by the oldest 
inhabitant,” that distinguished personage so often 
referred to on extraordinary occasions. I could fill 
a column with details as “rich and rare” as those 
recounted, bat I forbear to trespass further upon 
your patience. 

Among the principal sufferers from this storm in 
the neighborhood referred to, are John McCloskie, 
Jordan Pye, Major Lane, Floyd Malone, Jordan 


¥ | Campton, C. C. Hairston, and ‘Ezekiel Fears, any 


one of whom could give you a thrilling account of 
the devastating scourge. Jasper county is rather 
unpretending in most things, but when it comes to 
hail-storms, she is “thar.”’ I have taken the precau- 
tion to refer to some of the injured, in the event of 
any incredulous reader desiring a more definite and 
thoroughly authenticated account. 
I am yours, in haste, 
JOSHUA HILL. 





Every mile of railway takes eight acres of good 
land. The 1,800 miles already existing, and 20,000 





miles impending, will require the snag quantity of 
' 114,000 acres, without reclaiming any from other 
roads or canals. 
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170 EARLY RELATIONS OF FRANCE AND THE U. STATES. 


From the Boston Daily Advertiser. sign, in order to prevent removal for misconduct, 
EARLY RELATIONS OF FRANCE AND THE | The commissioners sent from the United States, to 
UNITED STATES. solicit the aid and alliance of France during the war 


: of independence, were Franklin, Deane, and Lee 
Tue recent work of Lamartine, the History of | and it was to them that the sums offered by Louis 
the Girondins, has been attended by singular suc-| XVI. as a don gratuit, and accepted as a loan from 
cess in France. Though it has been published but} the government of France, were paid. All the 
a short period, fifteen thousand copies have already | documents and correspondence relative to this nego- 
been sold. Some of his Statements or strictures | tiation have been printed, either in the ‘ Secret 
have, however, been questioned and criticised. | Journal of Congress,’ or in the ‘ Diplomatic Con 
We have already. published the interesting letter of | respondence of the Revolution,’ 12 vols., published 
the daughter of Madame Roland. We publish to- by order of the American government. These 
day a translation of a letter from Mr. George Sum-| works I have at your disposition, and they will 
ner, of Boston, which was addressed to Lamartine | show you that Payne had no part whatever in this, 
in the Journal des Debats, pointing out an injurious | oF jp any other diplomatic transaction of the United 
statement with regard to our country. Mr. Sum-| states, 
ner’s letter has found a generous response from dis-| —« ‘There is litt) — : 
tinguished Frenciamen ; and Lamartine, while thank- ay & Sits pectape to inagien setpent in the 


eguanee 2 ~ cynical character of the deputy of Calais. It seems 
ing him for the calm, manly, and persuasive man- | hy just, however, to state, that when the judgment 
ner” in which he has presented his views, has| of Louis XVI. was determined on, the influence 


promised in the ‘‘ definitive edition’’ of his work, | which he enjoyed in France was earnestly exercised 
which is now going to press, not only to make | to save the life of the unfortunate king. In his let 
the necessary rectifications, but to print his letter a8 | ter 19 the convention of 15th January, 1793, inserted 
& piece justificative in the appendix. in the proces-verbal, and printed in the Moni/eur, 
* Paris, 28th May, 1847. (No. 18, 18th January, 1793,) is the following 
** Sir,—In a work which, like the vire des | passage :— 
Girondins, seeks to portray faithfully events and! ‘*‘ It is to France that the United States of Amer 
men two near our own time to be calmly judged by | iea owes the success by means of which they were 
most minds, and yet still too far off to be accurately | enabled to throw off, by force of arms, the unjust 
studied, it is impossible but there should be expres-| and tyrannical domination of George Il]. The 
sions which wound the feelings and opinions of | eagerness and zeal which she displayed in furnish- 
many. ‘The author must have himself expected | ing both men and money, was the natural conse 
this. The elevated and independent character of | quence of her thirst for liberty; but as the nation, 
his work, and the love of trath—that great attribute | on account of the obstacles arising from its form of 
of the conscientious historian—which seems to ani- | gévernment, could then only act by a monarchial 
mate it, cause me to believe that the rectification of | organ, that organ, whatever might have been its 
any errors of fact into which he may have uncon- | fo motives, performed then a good action.— 
sciously fallen, must be as earnestly desired by him, | t the United States of America, then, be the 
as by those to whom, through those errors, he does | safeguard and the shelter of Louis Capet. There, 
injustice. It is this conviction which dictates the | far away from the miserjes and crimes of royal life, 
reclamation that I have the honor of addressing to| he will learn, by the constant spectacle of public 
ou. prosperity, that the true system of government is 
“In the 4th vol. of the Girondins, liv. 33, chap-| not that of kings, but that of representation. 
ters VI. and VII., you give a fragment of a letter | ***In recalling these facts and in making this 
written to the convention by the deputy of Calais, | proposition, I consider myself as a citizen of both 
Thomas Payne, in which he urges the necessity of | countries. I make this proposition as a citizen of 
bringing Louis XVI. to judgment, and you con-| the American republic, who feels the gratitude that 
tinue : ‘ Such were the terms in which the voice of | he owes to every Frenchman. 1 make it also asa 
America, enfranchised by Louis XVI., echoed in| man, who, though the enemy of kings, does not 
the prison of Louis XVI. !—an American—a citizen | forget that they make part of the family of humanity 
—a sage—demanded, if not the head, at least the} —and, to conclude, I make it, as a eitizen of the 
ignominy of the king, who had covered with French | French republic, for I regard it as the wisest and 
bayonets, the cradle of his country's liberty. In-| most politic measure than can be adopted.’ 
tituds expressed itself in outrage. * * * *| ** You will see, perhaps, sir, in this proposition, 
ayne had been treated with all attention and kind-| the evidence of a sentiment different from that 
ness by the king during the time of his mission to| which you find in the letter you have cited. The 
Paris, to ask the aid of France in favor of America. | honor, however, and the disgrace of Payne's con- 
Louis XVI. had made a present of six millions to} duct belong to him and to his constituents, not to the 
the young republic, and it was in the hands of | citizens of the United States. He was the deputy 
Franklin and Payne that this gift of the king was| of Calais—not the aposile of America. The wish 
deposited. * * * * ‘The Jast man on earth to| expressed in this letter, ‘that the United States 
show hatred to Louis XVI., should have been the| show/d be the safeguard and the shelter of Louis 
apostle of Armerica and the friend of Franklin.’ XVI,’ was indeed the echo of the ardent desire of 
**Tt is difficult to understand how or when the| all Americans, and although the unkind allusion to 
Englishman Payne became the ‘ apostle of Amer-; the motives of the king was repugnant to their 
ica.’ He did indeed live some time in America, | sentiments, it was remembered that the author of 
and was naturalized there, as he was afterwards in; it was a member of that convention which had but 
France, but he was never sent upon any mission, | a few days before, in a solemn address to the peo 
nor did he ever have any employment under the| ple of the United States—drawn up by the Girendin 
authority of, or in connection with, the American! Guadet—read and adopted on the 22d Deceniber— 
government, except that of clerk in the bureau of and inserted in the Monitrur of 23d December, 1799 
one of the committees of congress; which post,!—deelared: ‘The United States of America will 
after a few months’ oceupstion, he was glad to re-| with difficulty believe it; the support which the 
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former court of France gave them in recovering 
their independenee, was only the fruit of a vile 
speculation.’ 

**You will, sir, upon further examination, be- 
come convinced, I believe, that the man whom you 
designate as the ‘ apostle of America,’ had nothing 
in his position nor character to justify that title. 
Permit me to say further, that no voice of unkind- 
ness towards uis XVI. ever came from the 
United States. All that could be done in his be- 
half was done. The sympathy so universally felt 
for him in America was shown in the conduct of 
the minister plenipotentiary of the United States to 
France—Governeur Morris—who did not hesitate to 
compromise, not only his own personal safety, but 
the diplomatic relations of the two countries, in 
order to save poor Louis XVI. from the sad fate 
which Morris foresaw awaited him. While the 
trial was going on, efforts were made by him with 
several members of the convention, to secure the 
life of the king and his passage to America. Be- 
fore the events of the 10th August, Morris was in 
frequent consultation with Louis XVI.; he had 
counselled the king to quit Paris, and the arrange- 
ments for his flight were concerted at the American 
legation. ‘Towards the end of July, 1792, Louis 
XVI. deposited with Morris certain private papers, 
and money to the amount of 748,000 livres tournois. 
The events of the 10th August put an end to the 
= of flight, and on that day, M. de Monceil, 

remond, and others concerned in it, together with 
the Count d’Estaing, took refuge in the hotel of 
the American legation. * Whether my house will 
be a protection to you or to me,’ said Morris, ‘ God 
only knows ; but such refuge as it affords you shall 
have, Jet what will befall me.’ Part of the funds 
deposited by Louis XVI. were employed to save 
from the massacres of September, and to aid the 
escape of, persons compromised by their attach- 
ment to the king. An exact note of these dis- 
bursements was kept by Morris, and the moment 
that his mission to Paris was ended he repaired to 
Vienna to render to Madame Royale [the daughter 
of Louis XVI., now Duchess of Angouleme} an 
account of his trust, and to pay over to her the sum 
which remained in his hands.* 

* You speak of a gift of 6,000,000 livres made 
by Louis XVI. to the United States. Permit me, 
sir, to draw your attention to certain facts which 
have a bearing upon this assertion. The whole 
amount advanced to the United States by the court 
of France during the war of independence was 
18,000,000 livres. Part cf this was generously 
offered as a don gratuit, but it was accepted only as 
a loan, and by the convention between Count Ver- 
gennes and Franklin, signed on the 16th July, 1782, 
(a copy of which I have at your service,) it was 
agreed that interest at five per cent. should be paid 
on it from the day of the conclusion of peace. The 
French government became responsible also for 
other debts of the United States, contracted in 
Holland and elsewhere, amounting to 16,000,000 
livres, so that the whole American debt to France 
at the commencement of 1784 was 34,000,000 livres 
tournois. Most of this bore interest at five per cent. 
and was to be repaid at intervals after a delay of 
twelve years. At the close of 1789, Necker, being 
sorely pressed for money, made indirect propositions 
to the American government for an immediate 


* For an account of these transactions, and the plan 
of flight, to which Bertrand de Molleville alludes, in his 
Annales de la Rerolution, without ore knowing 


repayment of this loan at a great discount. These 
propositions were not accepted. ‘ Justice and honor 
require,’ said Washington, then president, ‘ that 
our debt to France should be fully paid, and that we 
should in no wise profit by the temporary embarrass- 
ment of her finances.’ 

** A law of congress was immediately passed, 
oo ge money and authorizing a new Joan in 

olland, for the early acquittal of this sacred debt. 
The repayments were commenced on the 3d De- 
cember, 1790, and, before the events of the 10th 
August, 23,717,639 livres had been paid. On the 
16th August a further payment of 6,000,000 was 
to have been made at Amsterdam, but the bankers 
of the French government, Messrs. Hoguen, Grand 
& Co., refused to receive any sums to the credit of 
Louis XVI., declaring that their account was then 
with the executive council alone. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the minister of the United States to 
Holland, Mr. Short, deferred the payment. The 
endeavor of the American agent to secure this 
money for Louis XVI. exposed him to severe 
attacks from the French ambassador at the Hague, 
M. Maulde, and caused also complaints to be 
addressed by the executive council to the govern- 
ment of the United States. The ground for these 
reproaches of the executive council may be more 
easily understood, than that for the reproach of 
American ingratitude to Louis XVI., coming from 
a conscientious historian. 

** On the 15th October, 1792, Jefferson, then sec- 
retary for foreign relations, wrote to the American 
minister in Paris relative to the debt to France, 
saying, ‘We are informed by the public prints 
that the late constitution of France formal!y notified 
fo us, is suspended and a new convention called. 
During the time of this suspension, and while no 
legitimate government exists, we apprehend we 
cannot continue the repayments of our debt to 
France, because there is no person authorized to 
receive it, and give an unexceptionable acquittal. 
* * * Should circumstances oblige you to men- 
tion this, do it with such solid reasons as will occur 
to yourself, and accompany it with the most friendly 
declarations, that the suspension does not proceed 
from any desire to embarrass or oppose the settle- 
ment of their government in the way in which their 
nation shall desire it, but from our desire to pay 
this debt justly and honorably, and to the persons 
really authorized by the nation (to whom we owe 
it) to receive it for their use. Nor shall the sus- 
pension be continued one moment after we can see 
our way clear out of the difficulty into which their 
situation has thrown us. That they may spredily 
obtain liberty, peace and tranquillity, is our earnest 
prayer.’* 

** At the moment that this letter of Jefferson was 
written, money had just been voted by congress for 
the relief of the suffering colony of St. Domingo— 
and, in addition to these gratuities, the sum of four 
million livres—which the National Assembly, by its 
decree of June 26, 1792, had requested the govern- 
ment of the United States to furnish that colony, 
was paid into the hands of the French minister. 
The political considerations, and the regard for the 
unfortunate Louis XVI , which caused the Ameri- 
can funds destined for France, to lie, for a certain 
time, inactive at Amsterdam, did not prevail to 
retard that portion of them which was destined for 
a work of humanity. Within two years from this 
time. the last sol of the debt was p:id. 

‘The inexactitudes of fact in the Histoire des 





its author, see Sparks’ Life of Morris, Vol. i., p. 380, et 
seq. 


*See Writings of Jefferson, vol. iii., p. 191. 
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Girondins, to which as an American I have thought 
it my duty to draw your attention, have given me 
an opportunity to speak of the sympathy and grat- 
itude towards Louis XVI. which existed and which 
still exist in the United States. It would be wrong, 
however, to suppose that those feelings are confined 
to the unfortunate king. That nation which is ever 
teady to succor the oppressed, and which prefers 
generous ideas to material interests, must ever pos- 
sess the admiration of freemen, and above all the 
constant sympathies of those whose fathers chose 
to brave the dangers of the ocean, and of exile in an 
unknown land, rather than to enjoy the comforts of 
home by the sacrifice of a princeple. 

‘The debt of American gratitude is due to the 
whole French nation, but the desire to individualize, 
if 1 may so say, the expression of that gratitude, 
has caused the names of three Frenchmen to be 

raven on every American heart—the names of 

fayette, Louis XVI., Vergennes. And if this 
trinity of the well-beloved be completed by one 
whose actions were less prominent—whose services 
less known to fame—than those of the other two, 
it is that Vergennes was the first friend America 
found among those having authority with Louis 
XVI. It was he who staked his reputation as a 
minister upon the success of her struggle—he who 
proposed always generous aid to her cause, and he, 
who, in his diplomatic relations with the American 
ministers—Frauklin and Jefferson—showed always 
a loyal and honorable spirit. 

** At the present day, the American pilgrim who 
comes to Versailles, to visit that monument dedicated 
‘ to all the glories of France,’ pauses in a more hum- 
ble temple—the church of Notre Dame—and offers 
there his tribute of affection and respect at the tomb 
of Vergennes—at the tomb of that Frenchman who, 
swaying the councils of his sovereign, and having 
influence over the opinions of the nation, never for- 
got to be generous and just to America. 

“1 beg you, sir, to accept the assurance of my 
high consideration. 

**Georce SuMNER, 
** Citizen of the United States. 
“To Viscount Alphonse de Lamartine.”’ 





THE SPANISH CARDINAL’S HAT. 


We have seldom read anything more amusing 
than the picture drawn by the Madrid correspondent 
af the * Times” of a cabinet council, at which the 
young queen is supposed to preside, and at which 
all the politicians of the day attended. The subject 
under consideration was the disposal of a cardinal's 
hat, which is at the gift or recommendation of the 
Spanish crown. All are desirous to obtain the hat. 
The lawyer, the financier, the general officer, the 
simple judalgo, each thinks it would fit his sconce, 
and sees no indecoram in his wearing it. Queen 
Isabella, however, remains blind to the merits, and 
deaf to the self-recommendations of her ministers 
and courtiers, and declares that she keeps the car- 
dinal’s hat for one of her own particular protégés. 
** Who is it'’’ exelaim the angry crowd of aspi- 
rants. ‘* Chapo, my husband !’’ responds the queen, 
silencing the impatience and awaking the hilarity 
of all present at the excellence of the wit, and the 
appropriateness of the choice. 

on Francisco de Assis, de Bourbon, cardinal of 
Cadiz, such are the titles and the post which the 
Queen of Spain destines for her ex-husband. But 


THE SPANISH CARDINAL’S HAT. 


declares that he prefers keeping the sinecure office 
of king. Even to this Isabella is said not to object, 
provided the sinecure royalty be not too well paid. 
All will remember the amusing negotiation between 
Sieyes and Bonaparte. Sieyes framed his consti- 
tution, and in it preserved a place for Bonaparte, as 
grand elector, a kind of electoral high priest, who 
was to be very rich and to do Png leaving all 
active duties to others, as a thing beneath him. 
Bonaparte declined to act the part of a “‘ pig shut 
up to be fattened,’’ assigned that part to Sieyes, 
filled him with wealth, emptied him of authority, 
got on horseback himself, and left the philosopher 
to Epicurean grandeur. 

Don Francisco and Isabella are bargaining much 
like Sieyes and Bonaparte. Each wants the other 
to enact the part of a fat pig. But Isabella posi- 
tively declines, pressing the cardinal’s hat as a last 
resource. If France were not at his shoulder, 
prompting the poor imbecile king to be obstinate 
and ambitious, he would accept. As Isabella as- 
sures him, he was made for the purple. He, on the 
contrary, alleges that he was born to be king and a 
conqueror. arses was a hero. 

his quarrel and its consequences has made all 
merry Spaniards laugh outright, and has set all the 
tongues of the whole Figaro family wagging. But 
the Spaniards are not a laughter-loving, Tas a very 
serious and tragical, people, with the exception of 
their barbers and their statesmen ; so that each is 
sharpening his knife, and considering how should 
he employ it, and where embowel it. The Bourbon 
family have certainly been most successful in ren- 
dering each other odious. They have been fight- 
ing, and tricking, and maligning each other in such 
a way, as even to disenchant Spaniards with a feel- 
ing of loyalty. Young Isabella alone remained, 
and the Spaniards called her the ‘ Innocente.”’ 
The good king, Louis Philippe, however, contrived 
to put her in such a position, that for her to remain 
virtuous must be exceedingly difficult, whilst for her 
to preserve any character for virtue, deserving or 
undeserving, is utterly impossible. 

To speak plainly, the queen’s enemies declare 
that she has taken General Serrano to be her lover. 
Serrano is old enough to be her grandfather. He 
is a spirited, resolute, generous soldier, just such a 
man as a young queen would choose for her cham- 
pion. But he is the last person any queen would 
like for an Adonis. Nevertheless, on the strength 
of this suspicion, the Moderados are in affright, 
declare their influence threatened by that naughty 
Serrano. Had calumny fixed on and promoted one 
of themselves, they would have said nothing. But 
a political enemy, a hater of France, a friend of M. 
Bulwer! And so they whet their swords, and keep 
their powder dry, to strike and blaze forth at the 
first opportunity. 

Olozaga and the more moderate liberals are 
exerting themselves to prevent an explosion. They 
entreat the queen to keep on the present moderate 
men in power, to endeavor te conciliate Don Fran- 
cisco, and gradually allow time for a liberal Cortes. 
And this would be the present result, if Don Fran- 
cisco could be persuaded to reside quietly in his 
apartments at the palace. The queen would not 
even insist for the present on his aecepting the car- 
dinal’s hat, or on his being made a bishop in parti- 
bus. But the mule species is the most prevalent 
one in the peninsula, and negotiators necessarily 
despair of getting Don Francisco to listen to reason 





the prince objects to the church sinecure, and 





or common sense.— Examiner. 
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COLONIZATION. 


Lorp Lincoin has succeeded in elevating a great 
branch of imperial policy to the position which it 
ought to occupy in the councils of the nation: he 
has made colonization henceforward a part of the 
business of practical statesmen. ‘The discussion on 
Tuesday night was really one of the most impor- 
tant in the annals of parliament. Lord Lincoln’s 
motion was for an address to the throne, praying 
the sovereign to take into consideration the means 


by which colonization may be made subsidiary to | 
other measures for improving the social condition | 
of Ireland, consistently with the interests of the | 
colonies and the comfort of the emigrants. He | 
suggested that the object of his motion might be | 


promoted in its first stage by a commission of com- 
petent persons to scrutinize the various plans in 
their details, and assist the government with the 
best information. The speech in which the mover 
developed the objects of this motion was charac- 
terized by uncommon industry in the collection of 
facts, a statesmanlike grasp and comprehensiveness 
in the application of those facts to establish practical 
conclusions, admirable temper and discretion in 
warmly urging his mission, without giving the 
slightest pretext for offence or party antagonism. 
He succeeded in establishing this position. A poor- 
law for Ireland has been passed, pledging the 
imperial government to secure for the destitute Irish 
subsistence to be charged upon the property of Lre- 
land. But to provide the subsistence of the Irish 


out of the property of Ireland is beyond the power | 


of an unaided poor-law. The number of the desti- 
tute in Ireland for thirty weeks in the year, in 
ordinary circumstances, is about 2,500,000; there 
are also the permanently destitute ; and, altogether, 
the lowest cost of maintaining them would exceed 


6,500,000/. The rental of Ireland is estimated at | 
13,000,000/. ; but in many parts the gross produce, | 


represented by wages, farming profits, and rent, 


would actually be insufficient to maintain the resi- | 


dent population. Such a state of things is a dead 
lock : capital is needed to redeem a land so sunk 
in barbarous poverty ; but capital is frightened away 
by the turbulence incidental to such poverty. The 
imperial government has undertaken a guarantee 
that Ireland shall support her poor; but the re- 
sources of Ireland are not sufficient ; her destitution 
is so abject that she cannot even find the means of 
raising herself. A poor-law alone, therefore, will 
do far too little. Government furnishes certain 
auxiliary measures : they may provide employment 
for about 100,000 persons, making with their de- 
pendents 500,000 souls. This still leaves 2,000,000 
destitute people a burden on mere Irish resources. 
These figures apply to the ordinary state of Ireland, 
not to a time of famine and absolute helplessness : 
of course, at such a time, the misery of the people, 
the weight of the burden, is indefinitely augmented. 
There is a general disposition in Ireland to abandon 
the country, and seek a livelihood in the colonies : 
the British possessions offer lands for occupation ; 
but government has been doing nothing to promote 
it. Why not? 

The motion was met by Mr. Hawes, representa- 
tive of the colonial office in the lower house, in a 
way to pain his friends. He, once so vigorous in 
urging colonizing efforts upon the government, was 
now the feeble apologist for inaction: having 
crossed the house, he has fallen into the regular 
cant which the colonial office teaches to its parlia- 
mentary representatives—pleading ‘ difficulties,”’ 


deprecating the excitement of “extravagant expec- 
tations,’’ and the like. One knows all this by heart, 
like the set oration of those London beggars who 
detail their hardships with a modest fluency, and 
are ‘‘ashamed to appear before you in this dis- 
graceful manner.”’ Shut your eyes, and you might 
have supposed that Mr. Hawes replying to Lord 
Lincoln was Lord Stanley or Mr. Hope replying to 
Mr. Hawes. He was unlucky: it had been as 
sumed that Lord Lincoln’s movement would alto- 
gether turn upon Mr. Godley’s plan; but Lord 
Lincoln only used that plan as one illustration of 
‘what a colonizing government must inquire into. 
Mr. Hawes had prepared to meet the motion by the 
easy process of picking holes in a particular scheme ; 
and he could not help expressing his vexation that 
Lord Lincoln had not advanced ** some plan.” The 
under secretary’s counter-statement dwindled down 
to a puffing of the ‘* spontaneous emigration’? which 
is going on under official supervision, and a request 
that the motion might not be pressed. 

Mr. Hawes’ speech, inapposite and feeble, almost 
went for nothing in the debate: it merely stopped 
the way; and when he ceased, the discussion on 
the subject of Lord Lincoln’s motion proceeded, 
until at Jast Sir Robert Peel came out with a pow- 
erful appeal for colonization, and for the passing, 
not the withdrawal, of the motion before the house. 

Lord John Russel now found it necessary to take 
up different ground. He echoed, indeed, Mr. 
| Hawes’ eulogium on things as they are; but fol- 
|lowed it by an admission that the excessive and 
unsystematic emigration from Ireland to America 
|may have bad eflects and cause a reaction; and 
| finally he acceded to Lord Lincoln’s motion, with 
| a reserve—he will advise the crown to inquire, not 
| by a separate commission, but by the official ma- 
| chinery of the executive. And Lord John produced 








a despatch, written by Lord Grey—on the 1st of 
April, the day after Mr. Godley’s memorial to the 


was ready to consider colonization plaus. 

In the course of the debate, the official gentlemen 
| assumed a very unjustifiable tone towards Mr. God- 
|ley; not only speaking of him with a slighting 
|manner wholly unwarranted by the zeal, devotion, 
jand ability with which he has forced the subject on 
| their reluctant attention, but resorting to barefaced 

misrepresentation. In set terms they abused a 
\figment of their own brain, which had no resem- 
blance to Mr. Godley’s scheme. Lord John Russell 
| said that Mr. Godley ‘* forgot’? the impracticability 
| of providing food and employment for the settlers : 
| the very head and front of the plan being a postu- 
| late to secure employment as @ sine qua non. The 
Po teat mentioned in the debate, of a great rail- 
way which would pass through a district in New 
Brunswick, comprising one million acres of fertile 
land still unalienated by the crown, is a ease in 
point. And Lord John objected to moving without 
the concurrence of the colonial authorities ; to obtain 
which Mr. Godley suggested a special provision. 

The shifting and oscillating state of the minis- 
terial mind, and the evasive nature of the premier’s 
jaequiescence in the motion, prevent any distinet 
perception of the actual position in which the affair 
is left officially. Ministers avow that they are 
nearly content with things as they stand, though 
doubts have been roused in Lord John’s mind : they 
are very averse from entertaining plans—from plans 


| 
| premier had been presented *—declaring that he 
} 





* This is the plan which was published in No. 157 of 
the Living Age. 
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they turn, before examination, with prejudice and 
fear of trouble: but Lord Grey has announced that 
he is willing to consider plans: Lord John says 
that the only thing wanted to determine the practi- 
eability of colonization is information from the colo- 
nies, and that it can be best collected by the official 
machinery. Such is the diversity of counsel. On 
the whole, the most probable immediate issue of 
Lord John’s acquiescence seems to be a future blue 
book, filled with didactie despatches from Downing 
street, and echoes from the colonies, setting forth 
excuses for doing nothing. 

But the affair cannot rest there. The house of 
commons has unanimously resolved to advise the 
crown to think of colonization as one of the means 
of relief for Ireland; by that vote, the house im- 
plies that hitherto her majesty’s ministers have not 
sufficiently attended to the subject, and her majesty’s 
authority is invoked to make them do their duty 
better: to that intimation Lord John Russel bows. 

And it cannot be supposed that such a duty will 
be successfully evaded. Thus far, our expectation 
has been more than realized. Lord Lincoln has 
shown that the party with which he is most imme- 
diately connected is prepared to be most efficient 
in affairs of colonization as well as of free trade, 
although individuals amongst the whig party had 
the start by so many years. Above all, Sir Robert 
Peel has shown, by the intelligence, the heartiness, 
and the broad scope of his speech, that he has at 
last brought his mind to bear upon the subject. 
Colonization is now, as free trade was during Sir 
Robert's last occupation of office, removed from the 
category of abstract theory to that of practical 
statesmanship. This has been done, however, 
both by Lord Lincoln and Sir Robert Peel, in such 
@ manner that the whigs are not excluded from 
taking the active conduct of the question into their 
own hands. ‘The object of their tactics on Tuesday 
night seemed to be, to effect fur Lord Grey much 
the same kind of service that Sir Robert Peel 
effected for Lord Stanley in the New Zealand affair 
—to cover his retreat from a false position with 
credit ; and they have been suffered to do so. How 
they, or he, may improve the opportunity, remains 
to be seen. 


The other prominent topics in parliament need no 
lengthened notice here. Sir Charles Wood, asking 
for another grant on account of Irish relief, makes 
a very favorable report as to the operation of the 
temporary poor-relief act, and puts forth ealcula- 
tions of outlay for the future, more moderate than 
probable. 

The peers had made considerable amendments in 
the companion measures—the permanent poor-relief 
bill and the landed property bill—in both trenching 
on the privileges of the commons by altering the 
terms of taxation. In the alteration of the poor-bill, 
though the measure is crippled, the commons acqui- 
esced, because there was precedent for the altera- 
tion, which only touched Jocal taxes, and because 
it was desired not to risk the total loss of the bill 
for a session. In the alterations of the other bill the 

rs had actually extended the distribution of funds 

erived from imperial taxes : there was no precedent 

for acquiescence here ; the commons resisted ; and 
the lords decorously yielded. 

Sir George Grey has made a further and a modi- 
fied explanation of his new convict system. There 
is to be an unpaid commission to manage the con- 
Vict population in the home prisons ; a paid officer 
of the board will superintend the convicts and the 





hulks. And the deportation of conditionally par- 
doned convicts is no longer to be the “ individual” 
emigration of ‘ exiles,’’ but collective—renewed 
transportation on a limited scale; with attention 
paid to the proportion of the sexes. Sir George 
tried to get over the odium of having evaded a 
‘* constitutional’ reference to parliament; but he 
did not make out a satisfactory case. He declares 
that, with all its defects, the measure will be a vast 
improvement on the present and past systems of 
transportion; and in saying that he is on safer 
ground.—<Spectator, June 5th. 





Procress or Evrore.—In spite of jarring action 
here and there, the political progress of Europe 
seems to be making more real way than it has done 
since it entailed so much mischief to detract from 
the good, through the violences of its promoters. 
A correspondent of our own, whose information on 
Italian affairs has before now been confirmed by the 
event, states that a constitution has been formally 
announced by the King of Sardinia, with the con- 
currence of the pope and the threatful warning of 
Austria. It is said that King Charles Albert has 
copied the Prussian model, and has fixed the time 
for promulgating the first Magna Charta of Italy. 
Some other facts illustrate the state of matters in 
that peninsula. Rome and Naples have a mutual 
agreement to publish each other’s state papers in 
their government gazettes: Naples hesitated to 
publish the pope’s decree convoking the assembly 
of provincial notables—refused ; but at last did so, 
on being urged by the Roman minister. The Nea- 
politan minister at Rome, hostile to the new order, 
has been withdrawn, at the request of Pius. Charles 
Albert has concluded a treaty with divers cantons 
for continuing through Switzerland that great Ital- 
ian railway of which Austria is so jealous. What 
with freeing opinion and fortifying the appliances 
of commerce, the new order is likely to prove toe 
strong for the old. 

In Switzerland, liberty has achieved a disastrous 
victory. M. Ochsenbein, a leader of the Free 
Corps, has been elected President of the Berne 
Council; Berne being the Vorort for the time! 
Fanatic revolution thus takes its place as consti- 
tuted authority. 

Beyond, in Prussia, the diet proves too vigorous 
for the old habits of kingly will, though they fondly 
linger: it insists upon discussing and upon exer- 
cising an effective share of power. In Hungary 
and Lower Austria, there is ‘‘ a movement in the 
straw’’—an advance towards popular power: Hun- 
gary will claim to elect its viceroy. 

Greece has agreed to make due apologies to 
Turkey for the diplomatic offence, on the mediation 
of Austria; this is an official rather than a political 
affair, but it is well to get that poor squabble out 
of the way. Europe has other things to think of. 

Portugal is now the scene of active intervention 
by the allied powers; but the terms under which 
the intervention is enforced are in marked contrast 
with the old fashion of holy alliances to trample 
down nations. We may sce retrograde movements ; 
statesmen may blunder ; but on the whole the popu- 
lar influence is making visible progress throughout 
civilized Europe.—Spectator. 





We learn our virtues from the bosom friends who 
love us; our faults from the enemy who hates us. 
We cannot easily discover our real form from a 
friend. He is the mirror, on which the warmth of 
our breath impedes the clearness of the reflection 
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TENURE OF BRITISH INDIA—DR. CHALMERS. 


TENURE OF BRITISH INDIA. 


In a recent debate, alluding to the possible settle- 
ment of soldiers in India, Lord Ellenborough said 
that ‘ colonization would be separation.”” He took 
a purely military view of the subject: he relies 
entirely, it should seem, on the occupation of India 
by a well-appointed and well-regulated army: and 
in that view, no doubt, to colonize the country with 
a population retaining military habits but released 
from military bondage, might tempt some ambitious 
and errant Ellenborough to set up for himself. 

There are other reasons for supposing that the 
mere military hold of the empire is a very precarious 
one. A writer in the Revue des Deux Mondes makes 
this startling assertion—‘ L’ivrognerie, le jeu, la 
débauche, ces trois hidieuses plaies, minent dans 
V'Inde la puissance militaire des Anglais.’” Anda 
well-informed writer in the Morning Chronicle 
admits, that, although the jealousy of the French 
may exaggerate the dangers that menace our power, 
the assertion is not baseless. The commissariat, 
he says, is ill-contrived for the climate of India. 
The clothing of all, officers and men, is inappro- 
priate. ‘The “ bad habits and vicious indulgences 
of a northern country’? become peculiarly fatal in 
India. ‘‘ The private soldier pays with his life the 

nalty of the debauched habits which are the inev- 
itable result of the present system.’’ Often ‘ not 
only the health of the officers likewise, but their 
nervous energy and self-possession in the day of 
trial, are impaired by their undue devotion to the 
pleasures of the table, in the way both of eating 
and drinking. On this subject, however, a mere 
allusion is sufficient.” 

According to Lord Ellenborough, then, our sole 
reliance is upon our army ; and, according to well- 
informed writers, the army is a very hazardous and 
bad reliance. 


Now, were our army pure in respect both of 


military and social morals, perfect in discipline, 
professional and physiological, it would be very 
impolitic to depend solely on military occupation— 
the hold which in its nature has less of fixity than 
any other tenure. It would be superfluous to make 
the remark, but for the fact that some persons 
influential among the statesman class seem to as- 
sume that the army is of necessity the sole reliance. 
Others rest their hopes on ‘‘ good government’’— 
just and wise administration ; an excellent adjunct 
—a hold far more searching in taking root than 
simple military possession. But even the best 
administration by an alien government is precarious 
in tenure. To secure a hold—to identify British 
and Indian interests—India should be identified, 
bodily and morally, with the British empire. 

This is less a task for political institutions, or for 
set moralists, than for those who can directly and 
practically influence social relations. The governors 
of India have sought far too slightly to identify the 
English government with the habits, thoughts, 
interests, and honors of Hindoos. No people are 
more obstinate than the Hindoos in adhering to their 
prejudices and habits—because on those habits de- 
—_ the social distinction of the dominant class. 

ut the obstinacy yields to the mild influence of 
English favor. f is a grievance really enough to 
breed agitation for ‘‘ repeal of the union,” that 
Hindoos are excluded from the most valuable and 
dignified offices: admit a few individuals, showing 
that large classes are eligible, and you ally the 
affection and pride of the upper classes of natives 
with British institutions—revolt then would be their 
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degradation and loss, individually and collectively. 
A few honors have been given, but with so sparing 
a hand that the exception only made the rule more 
unpleasantly obvious. What rule of common sense 
would prevent the establishment of an extensive 
Indian knighthood, an Indian baronetey, or even an 
Indian titular peerage, originating in the British 
‘fountain of honor.’’ Let advancement in the pro- 
cess of anglicization be deemed a merit, let it be 
paid with British rewards, and in a few years we 
need fear neither colonization, nor invasion, nor 
public opinion, nor education, nor anything else. 
A judicious distribution of titles, of posts of dignity, 
and of social favor, would do more to consolidate 
our power than all the armies or treaties in the 
world. Useful auxiliaries as the soldier and the 
diplomatist are, they would be still more usefully 
employed and efficiently supported.— Spectator, 
June Sth. 





From the Spectator. 
DR. CHALMERS. 


Ir is not often that a man can be said to have 
‘lived all his days,’’ so truly as in the case of 
Thomas Chalmers. The oldest reminiscences of 
him that have been preserved, present the image 
of a young and ardent spirit luxuriating in the exer- 
cise of its powers, scarcely able to confine itself 
within the conventional sphere of activity prescribed 
to those of the profession which was nevertheless 
of all within his reach the best suited to his tastes 
and faculties: and he has been taken away while 
still earnestly toiling in his vocation, before any 
symptoms of mental weakness or of lassitude and 
aversion to work had become visible. 

The life of Chalmers has been a happy life; 
always busy, and always hopeful for the future. 
The fresh, confiding buoyancy of boyhood survived 
in him to the close. Though continually employed, 
and though endowed with a wonderful power of 
inspiring others with the desire for action, Chalmers 
was the reverse of what is called a practical man. 
He saw everything through the coloring medium 
of his own imagination. He had the happy knack 
of persuading himself, when obliged to alter an 
opinion, that he had merely corrected by modifying 
it, or had developed it more fully ; and when obliged 
to abandon a course he had Jong pursued, that he 
was merely striking into a shorter road to his orig 
nal destination. Deficiency in precise logical pow- 
ers of reasoning, and dim perception of the realities 
of life by which he was surrounded, combined with 
this preponderance of his imaginative faculty and 
his incessant craving for employment, made him 
rather an instrument in the hands of others than a 
leader. He is inseparably associated with the 
progress of evangelical views in the nineteenth 
century; and with regard to the free church 
secession, the association of his name alone has 
lent it more than half its strength. But, though 
in intellect and truly catholic benevolence superior 
to the far greater number of those associated with 
him in promoting these movements, the practical 
abilities of much inferior, and even much younger 
men, in both cases set him to his tasks and kept 
him there. 

Yet there was about Chalmers an_ instinctive 
though not clear-sighted independence of character, 
and sincere honesty of purpose, that preserved him 
from being the mere tool of others. When engaged 
as an ally, he insisted upon bringing all his hobbies 
with him into the camp ; and they who would have 
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him work vigorously towards their ends, were 
compelled at least to feign sympathy with and aid 
in working out bis. Like ali minds of his class, 
he was more attached to ideas than to persons ; and 
his attachments and confidences were prompted 
more by sentiment than reason. Hence the strange 
diversity of ecoadjutors with whom we find him 
leagued at different periods of his career; and 
hence the tendency he displayed to ally himself in 
preference with the distinguished by rank, official 
position, or intellectual powers. 

Nature, though always bountiful, is never spend- 
thrift; her energies may sometimes appear to be, 
but they are never really, wasted. ‘The mental 
strength and intense vitality of Chalmers, combined 
with his imperfect perceptive powers, produced re- 
sults which might seem to contradict this. Searcely 
any of his great efforts have been attended by suc- 
cess. His attempt to realize at Glasgow the views 
developed in his ‘* Christian and Civic Economy”’ 
did not survive his departure from that city: his 
attempt to place the national church on a more 
commanding footing has ended in its division into 
two hostile bodies. With unwearied application of 

at strength, he constructed nothing that has 
asted. With a truly childish power of self-decep- 
tion, he attributed to every pursuit in which he 
engaged the greatness that was in himself alone. | 
Whether teaching a few children or struggling as | 
the champion of a church, in his estimation the | 
business of the moment was always the greatest 





and most important object in life. Animated by an | 
intellect that could sympathize with and appreciate | 
the most comprehensive exertions of thought, and 
by a benevolence all-embracing, he wilfully identi- | 
fied himself with provincial disputes. He not only 
could but did bound himself *‘in a nutshell and | 


count himself a king of infinite space.’’ Yet, with | 
all this wayward disproportion of means to ends, 
of powers to objects, his influence for good has | 
been of the widest. The alchemy of his genial | 
nature transmuted mere dogmatical and sectarian | 
controversies into discussions on vivifying and ele- | 
vating truths; and all who familiarly associated | 
with him contracted the same turn of mind. His | 
earnest benevolence, too, was contagious. He was | 


| 


the Socrates of the school of Christian pastors he | 
has founded : the value and importance of what he | 
taught will be more apparent in the intellects he 
has formed than in any work he has left us. 





From the Examiner. 

History of the Conquest of Peru, with a Preliminary | 

View of the Civilization of the Incas. By Wu- 
414M H. Prescorr. Two Vols. Bentley. 


Tue historian of the Conquest of Merico worthily 
completes that labor with a History of the Conquest 
of Peru. It is very ably executed. Though the 
materials are less brilliant than those of the straggle 
and adventure of Cortez, we derive from the present 
work a higher impression of the writer’s powers. 
The style is less forced. The subject is as thor- 
oughly grasped, with an easier treatment. 

t is not a paradox to say that Mr. Prescott’s 
partial blindness, unassumingly described in the 
— to the present work, enables him, in an 

istorical sense, to see with greater depth and ac- 
euracy. He has to weigh all his authorities with a 
thoughtful intentness ; nothing is rejected (as with 
the best inquirers occurs too often) on a cursor 
and imperfect glance ; all has to be considered with 


THE CONQUEST OF PERU. 


before the pen is taken in hand, have time to assim)- 
late with his habits of thought and most natural 
modes of expression ; and the result, in the present 
as in former instances, is exhibited in historical 
writing of a very high order. Mr. tt avows 
himself a disciple of the Barante school of history. 
He would place his readers amid the vivid realities 
of the scenes and times of which he writes; but 
with the means of critical judgment as well as of 
clear perception. And for the most part he suc- 
ceeds in this. Excellent are his descriptions of 
events, and in the discrimination of results he is 
generally just and fair. 

The history before us is constructed like its pre- 
decessor. In an introductory book the native insti- 
tutions of the incas, as they existed before the fierce 
and bloody inroads of Pizarro, are elaborately por- 
trayed ; and the remaining books are occupied with 
the narrative of the conquest, and of the desperate 
feuds of the conquerors. For the conquest of Peru 
differs from that of Mexico in the singular impor- 
tance of the events which intervened before the final 
settlement of the country. Less than ten years 
were employed in the victory, and upwards of 
twenty in taming the victors. Mr. Prescott has 
vividly set before us these rude, fierce broils, omit- 
ting no finer trait with which his Spanish heroes 
may scantily have redeemed their ferocity, their 
bigotry, or their barbarous rapacity. 

The condition of a country at the period of its 
subjugation must always in some sort determine the 
moral justice of the conquest and the character and 
motives of the conquerors. So considered, we 
know nothing in history so striking as the difference 
which presents itself, in estimating the proportions 
of glory and of shame to be awarded to Spain, in re- 
spect of her rapid conquest of the two remarkable 
nations which had begun the work of civilization on 


|the great western continent. There seems little 


reason to suppose that the Mexicans and Peruvians 
were even conscious of each other’s existence: yet 
were they both, almost simultaneously, pursuing a 
career of conquest over barbarous races, one in the 
north and the other in the south, with results (in 
respect of the conquered) in many respects strik- 


,ingly similar, though by means (and with elfects 


upon themselves) directly opposed. At the time 
when Spain stepped in upon the scene, the con- 
trasts of character and civilization in Mexico and 
in Peru were as those of darkness and of light. 
And here we find the source of the satisfaction 
with which we cannot but contemplate, with all its 
drawbacks, the career of Cortez; and of the shame 
and sorrow with which, notwithstanding much that 
redeemed them, we peruse the achievements of 
Pizarro. 

Mr. Prescott’s materials have been more abun- 
dant for description of the condition of the incas, 
than he possessed in describing that of the Aztecs, 
and there is nothing more interesting in the present 
book than these introductory chapters. ‘They paint 
a picture of Peruvian civilization which indeed is 
startling. We may compare it, too, in its origin 
and growth, by Mr. Prescott’s help, with that of 
the Mexican. We may observe, in war, the ex- 
terminating system of the Aztees, side by side with 
the more prudent policy of amalgamation pursued 
by the incas. We may contrast the grinding fear 
with which the Mexicans held down the inferior 
race, and were weakened by it, with the parental 
love by which the Peruvians raised it up, and re- 
ceived strength from its adhesion. In religion, in 





impartial care; his materials, stored in the mind 


agriculture, in al] the larger details of government, 
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the same marked superiority exists. In what may sd ae. * ahs oO A 
be termed the more learned arts, on the other hand; | ‘‘ We must not judge too hardly of the unfortu- 
in astronomy, in the means of communicating | nate native, because he quailed before the civiliza- 
thought, and even in the minute mechanical arts; | tion of the European. We must not be insensible 
the Mexican appears to have excelled the Peru-|to the really great results that were achieved by 
vian. Why this should have been, would open a the government of the incas. We must not forget, 
difficult question. The broad types of civilization that under their rule, the meanest of the people en- 
which occur in pursuing the comparison are evi- joyed a far greater degree of personal comfort, at 
dently those of the Tartar and the Persian. Mr. least a greater exemption from physical suffering, 
Prescott finds resemblances to the Chinese, the |than was possessed by similar classes in other 
Hindostanee, and the Egyptian, in his description | nations on the American continent—greater, proba- 
of the Aztecs ; but their government would seem to | bly, than was possessed by these classes in most of 
have been at once the most patriarchal and most | the countries of feudal Europe. Under their sceptre 
absolute that ever existed in the world. It was a the higher orders of the state had made advances 
theocracy more effective than that of the Jews ; a | in many of the arts that belong to a cultivated com- 
despotism more potent than that of Catholic Rome. | munity. The foundations of a regular government 
Individual rights had no existence in it. In a Jand | were laid, which in an age of rapine secured to its 
where manufactures and agriculture had made large | subjects the inestimable blessings of tranquillity and 
advances, where even social refinements exercised | safety. By the well-sustained policy of the incas, 
singular influence, where public works were carried | the rude tribes of the forest were gradually drawn 
to an extent unprecedented—money did not exist; | from their fastnesses, and gathered within the folds 
| awily ; . ; : ve 
property seems to have been unknown ; and, unless | of civilization ; and of these materials was con- 
by express sanction and aid of the government, the | structed a flourishing and populous empire, such as 
exercise of any ~ or we oa nee of | was to be found in no other quarter of the American 
any amusement, a change of residence or of dress, | continent.” 
even the selection of a wife, were prohibited to the! The extraordinary union of the despot and patri- 
Peruvian. Government pervaded and overlooked | arch in the character of the inca, will be noted in 
all. The monarch had the authority of divinity ; | this curious extract : 3 
only less divine, and with a power which supported | The sovereign was placed at an immeasurable 
et never controlled his own, were the class of | distance above his subjects. Even the proudest 
Leneiienry nobles; and to these, in their united | of the inca nobility, wl a descent Ps the 
sway, there was absolute and unconditional sub- | same divine original as himself, could not venture 
mission. It is impossible to account for the moral | into the royal presence, unless barefoot, and bearing 
and physical condition of a people apparently so a light burden on his shoulders in token of homage. 
ma seen that condition di at the see ae saree om om — at the 
period of their conquest—except by the supposition | head of the priest ; and presided at the most 
of a most gentle, careful, and patriarchal administra- | important of the religious festivals. He raised 
tion of these powers. We must assume it to have | armies, and usually commanded them in person. 
been so, to a most extraordinary degree. T he | He imposed taxes, made laws, and provided for 
people were governed as by a loving but exacting | their execution by the appointment of judges, 
her. whom he removed at pleasure. p Was 
en of that same New World on which the som which onnghhes al at “aahecas 
experiment was tried, and froin which it has passed | power, all emolument. He was, in short, in the 
without leaving trace or vestige, now writes its | well-known phrase of the European despot, ‘ him- 
strange history; doubtful, it may be, if the very | self the state.’ 
opposite experiment which has followed, and is| ‘* The inca asserted his claims as a superior being 
now in actual progress, will have a better or more | by assuming a pomp in his manner of living well 
enduring fate! caleulated to impose on his people. His dress was 
— is not easy to comprehend the genius and the | of the finest weal of the ean, richly dye’, and 
fall import of institutions so opposite to those of a | ornamented with a profusion of gold and precious 
free republic, where every man, however humble stones. Round his head was wreathed a turban of 
his condition, may aspire to the highest honors of | many-colored folds, called the Jlautu; and a tas- 
the state—may select his own career, and carve | selled fringe, like that worn by the prince, but of a 
out his fortune in his own way ; where the light of | scarlet color, with two feathers of a rare and curious 
knowledge, instead of being concentrated on a bjrd, called the coraguengue, placed upright in it, 
por ne ~ at . mn like _ light we Nese = yee ee oo of a: The 
and suffered to fall equaily on the poor and the | birds from which these feathers were obtained were 
rich; where the collision of man with man wakens | found in a desert country among the mountains ; 
a generous emulation that calls out latent talent and | and it was death to destroy or to take them, as they 
tasks the energies to the utmost ; where a conscious- | were reserved for the exclusive purpose of supply- 
ness of independence gives a feeling of self-reliance | ing the royal head-gear. Every succeeding monarch 
unknown to the timid subjects of a despotism ; | was provided with a new pair of these plumes, and 
where, in short, the goverament is made for man— | his credulous subjects fondly believed that only two 


not as in Peru, where man seemed to be made only 
for the government. The New World is the theatre 
on which these two political systems, so opposite 
in their character, have been carried into operation. 
The empire of the incas has passed away and left 
no trace. ‘The other great experiment is still going 
on—the experiment which is to solve the problem, 
80 long contested in the Old World, of the capacity 
of man for self-government. Alas for humanity, if 
it should fail ! 
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individuals of the species had ever existed to furnish 
the simple ornament for the diadem of the incas. 

“ Althongh the Peruvian monarch was raised so 
far above the highest of his subjects, he conde- 
scended to mingle occasionally with them, and took 
great pains personally to inspect the condition of the 
humbler classes. He presided at some-of the 
religious celebrations, and on these occasions enter- 
tained the great nobles at his table, when he com- 
plimented them, after the fashion of more civilized 
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nations, by drinking the health of those whom he 
most delighted to honor. 

‘* But the most effectual means taken by the 
incas for communicating with their people, were 
their progresses through the empire. These were 
conducted, at intervals of several years, with great 
state and magnificence. The sedan, or litter, in 
which they travelled, richly emblazoned with gold 
and emeralds, was aie by a numerous escort. 
The men who bore it on their shoulders were pro- 
vided by two cities, specially appointed for the 
purpose. It was a = to be coveted by no one, 
if, as is asserted, a fall 
They travelled with ease and expedition, halting at 


THE CONQUEST OF PERU. 


come. The length of the road, of which scattered 
fragments only remain, is variously estimated from 
fifteen hundred to two thousand miles; and stone 
pillars, in the manner of European milestones, were 
erected at stated intervals of somewhat more than 
a league all along the route. Its breadth scarcely 
exceeded twenty feet. It was built of heavy flags 
of freestone, and in some parts, at least, covered 
with a bituminous cement, which time has made 
harder than the stone itself. In some places, where 
the ravines had been filled up with masonry, the 





mountain torrents wearing on it for ages, have grad- 


was punished with death. | ually eaten a way through the base, and left the 
| superincumbent mass—such is the cohesion of the 


the tambos, or inns, erected by government along | materials—still spanning the valley like an arch ! 


the route, and occasionally at the royal palaces, 
which in the great towns afforded ample accommoda- 


** Over some of the boldest streams it was neces 
sary to construct suspension bridges, as they are 


tions to the whole of the monarch’s retinue. The | termed, made of the tough fibres of the maguey, or 
noble roads which traversed the table-land were | of the osier of the country, which has an extraordi- 
lined with people, who swept away the stones and | nary degree of tenacity and strength. These osiers 


stubble from their surface, strewing them with 


sweet-scented flowers, and vying with each other 


in carrying forward the baggage from one village 
to another. The monarch halted from time to time 
to listen to the grievances of his subjects, or to settle 
some points which had been referred to his decision 
by the regular tribunals. As the princely train 
wound its way along the mountain passes, every 
place was thronged with spectators eager to catch 
a glimpse of their sovereign; and, when he raised 
the curtains of his litter, and showed himself to their 
eyes, the air was rent with acclamations as they 


invoked blessings on his head. ‘Tradition long | 


the simple people of the country held them in 
reverence as places consecrated by the presence of 
san inca.”’ 


Thus to make an object of unrestrained affection 
out of what would seem an image of the most re- 
pulsive tyranny, is something of the same process 
which we note in their wonderful cultivation of a 
cheerless soil. Out of a desert they made a para- 
dise. Canals and aqueducts, nobly executed, fer- 
tilized the sterile ground ; hills, too precipitous and 
stony to be tilled, were cut and hewn into terraces, 


were woven into cables of the thickness of a man’s 
body. The huge ropes, then stretched across the 
water, were conducted through rings or holes cut 
in immense buttresses of stone raised on the oppo 
site banks of the river, and there secured to heavy 
pieces of timber. Several of these enormous cables, 
bound peal formed a bridge, which, covered 
with planks, well secured and defended by a railing 
of the same osier materials on the sides, afforded a 
safe passage for the traveller. The length of this 

aerial bridge, sometimes exceeding two hundred 
feet, caused it, confined as it was only at the ex- 





| tremities, to dip with an alarming inclination to 
commemorated the spots at which he halted, and | wards the centre, while the motion given to it by the 


passenger occasioned an oscillation still more fright 
| ful, as his eye wandered over the dark abyss of 
waters that foamed and tumbled many a fathom 
beneath. Yet these light and fragile fabrics were 
crossed without fear by the Peruvians, and are still 
retained by the Spaniards over those streams which, 
from the depth or impetuosity of the current, would 
seem impracticable for the usual modes of convey- 


ance. 


‘‘The system of communication through their 





and covered deep with earth that the husbandman | dominions was still further improved by the Perv- 
might not toil in vain; everywhere richness re-| vian sovereigns, by the introduction of posts, in the 
placed barrenness ; and as little amid the everlast-| same manner as was done by the Aztecs. The 
ing winter on the heights of the Cordilleras, as in| Peruvian posts, however, established on all the 
the freshness of perpetual spring on the table-lands | great routes that conducted to the capital, were ona 
below, do this extraordinary people seem to have, much more extended plan than those in Mexico. 
spared their patient and discriminating labor. We) All along these routes small buildings were erected, 
take Mr. Prescott’s account of their great roads| at the distance of less than five miles asunder, in 


and posts. Even their wonderful proficiency in 
architecture yields to the interest of these : P 

‘** The most considerable were the two which ex- 
tended from Quito to Cuzco, and, again diverging 
from the capital, continued in a southern direction 
towards Chili. 

** One of these roads passed over the grand pla- 
teau, and the other along the lowlands on the bor- 
ders of the ocean. The former was much the more 
difficult achievement, from the character of the coun- 
try. It was conducted over pathless sierras buried 
in snow; galleries were cut for leagues through 
the living rock ; rivers were crossed by means of 
bridges that swung suspended in the air; preci- 
pices were scaled by stairways hewn outof the na- 
tive bed ; ravines of hideous depth were filled up with 
solid masonry ; in short, all the difficulties that be- 
set a wild and mountainous region, and which 
might appal the most courageous engineer of mod- 
ern tines, were encountered and successfully over- 


_each of which a number of runners or chasquis, as 


they were called, were stationed, to carry forward 


| the despatches of government. ‘These despatches 
| were either verbal or conveyed by means of quipus, 


and sometimes accompanied by a thread of the crim- 
son fringe worn round the temples of the inca, which 
was regarded with the same implicit deference as 
the signet ring of an oriental despot. 

‘“‘ The chasguis were dressed in a peculiar livery. 
intimating their profession. They were all trained 
to the employment, and selected for their speed and 
fidelity. As the distance each courier had to per- 
form was small, and as he had ample time to refresh 
himself at the stations, they ran over the ground 
with great swiftness, and messages were carried 
through the whole extent of the long routes at the 
rate of a hundred and fifty miles aday. The office 
of the chasquis was not limited to carrying despatch- 
es. They frequently brought various articles for 








the use of the court ; and in this way fish from the 
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distant ocean, fruits, game, and different commodi- 
ties from the hot regions on the coast, were taken 
to the capital in g condition, and served fresh at 
the royal table. It is remarkable that this impor- 
tant institution should have been known to both the 
Mexicans and Peruvians without any correspondence 
with one another; and that it should have been 
found among two barbarian nations of the New 
World, long before if was introduced among the 
civilized nations of Europe. 

** By these wise contrivances of the incas, the 
most distant parts of the long-extended empire of 
Peru were brought into intimate relations with each 
other. And while the capitals of Christendom, but 
a few hundred miles apart, remained as far asunder 
as if seas had rolled between them, the great cap- 
itals Cuzco and Quito were placed by the high-roads 
of the incas in immediate correspondence. 
gence from the numerous provinces was transmitted 
on the wings of the wind to the Peruvian metropo- 
lis, the great focus to which all the lines of commu- 
nication converged. Not an insurrectionary move- 
ment could oceur, not an invasion on the remotest 
frontier, before the tidings were conveyed to the 
capital, and the imperial armies were on their march 
across the magnificent roads of the country to sup- 
press it. So admirably was the machinery con- 
wived by the American despots for maintaining 
tranquillity throughout their dominions! It may 
remind us of the similar institutions of ancient Rome, 
when, under the Cesars, she was mistress of half 
the world.” 

Mr. Prescott’s essay embraces, in like manner, 
accounts of their religion and military tacties, their 
agriculture and modes of cultivation, their legal ad- 
ministration and provisions for justice, their dra- 
matic exhibitions, and other various details of their 
civilization and prosperity ; but we cannot dwell 
longer on the attractive theme. 

We may possibly speak, at a future day, of the 
most strictly historical part of Mr. Prescott’s labors. 
We shall best satisfy the reader’s curiosity at pres- 
ent, by exhibiting, in a few striking extracts, the 
tone and spirit of the narrative. It is life-like al- 
ways ; the dramatic collisions of character are fully 
exhibited ; and the deeper scenes of the tragedy lose 
nothing in inteasity and power: 


PIZARRO'S FIRST EXPERIENCE OF PERU. 


‘* On the departure of his vessels Pizarro marched 
into the interior, in the hope of finding the pleasant 
champagna country which had been promised him 
by the natives. But at every step the forest seemed 
to grow denser and darker, and the trees towered 
to a height such as he had never seen, even in these 
fruitful regions, where Nature works on so gigantic 
ascale. Hill continued to rise above hill, as he 
advanced, rolling onward, as it were, by successive 
waves, to join that colossal barrier of the Andes, 
whose frosty sides, far away above the clouds, spread 
out like a curtain of burnished silver, that seemed 
to connect the heavens with the earth. 

‘* On crossing these woody eminences, the forlorn 
adventurers would plunge into ravines of frightful 
depth, where the exhalations of a humid soil steamed 
up amidst the incense of sweet-scented flowers, 
which shone through the deep glooms in every con- 
ceivable variety of color. Birds, especially of the 
parrot tribe, mocked this fantastic variety of nature 
with tints as brilliant as those of the vegetable 
world. Monkeys chattered in crowds above their 
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in the slimy depths of the pools, gathered round the 
footsteps of the wanderers. Here was seen the 
gigantic boa, coilig his unwieldy folds about the 
trees, so as hardly to be distinguished from their 
trunks, till he was ready to dart upon his prey ; and 
alligators lay basking on the borders of the streams, 
or, gliding under the waters, seized their incautious 
victim before he was aware of their approach. 
Many of the Spaniards perished miserably in this 
way, and others were waylaid by the natives, who 
kept a jealous eye on their movements, and availed 
themselves of every opportunity to take them at ad- 
vantage. Fourteen of Pizarro’s men were cut off 
at once in a canve which had stranded on the bank 
\of a stream. 
| * Famine came in addition to other troubles, and 
|it was with difficulty that they found the means of 
sustaining life on the scanty fare of the forest—oc- 
casjonally the potato, as it grew without cultivation, 
or the wild cocoa-nut, or, on the shore, the salt and 
bitter fruit of the mangrove ; though the shore was 
|less tolerable than the forest, from the swarms of 
mosquitos which compelled the wretched adventur- 
ers to bury their bodies up to their very faces in the 
sand. In this extremity of suffering, they thought 
only of return ; and all schemes of avarice and am- 
bition—except with Pizarro and a few dauntless 
spirits—were exchanged for the one craving desire 
to return to Panama.”’ 

When this desire took more resolved shape, Pi- 
| zarro met it by a resolve yet more decisive : 
| * Drawing his sword, he traced a line with it on 
the sand from east to west. Then turning towards 
| the south, ‘ Friends and comrades!’ he said, ‘on 
j that side are toil, hunger, nakedness, the drenching 
storm, desertion and death; on this side, ease and 








|pleasure. ‘There lies Peru with its riches; here, 
| Panama and its poverty. Choose, each man, what 


best becomes a brave Castilian. For my part, 1 go 

ito the south.’ So saying, he stepped across the 
|line. He was followed by the brave pilot Ruiz ; 
next by Pedro de Candia, a cavalier, born, as his 
name imports, in one of the isles of Greece. Elev- 
en others successively crossed the line, thus inti- 
mating their willingness to abide the fortunes of 
their leader, for good or for evil.”’ 

One of the treacherous massacres by Pizarro is 
thus vividly described : 

“* Pizarro saw that the hour had come. He 
waved a white scarf in the air, the appointed sig- 
inal. The fatal gun was fired from the fortress. 
Then springing into the square, the Spanish captain 
and his followers shouted the old war-cry of ‘ St. 
Jago and at them!’ It was answered by the battle- 
cry of every Spaniard in the city, as rushing from 
the avenues of the great halls in which they were 
concealed, they poured into the plaza, horse and 
foot, each in his own dark column, and threw them- 
selves into the midst of the Indian crowd. The 
latter, taken by surprise, stunned by the report of 
artillery and muskets, the echoes of which rever- 
berated like thunder from the surrounding buildings, 
and blinded by the smoke which rolled in sulphur- 
ous volumes along the square, were seized with a 
panic. They knew not whither to fly for refuge 
' from the ceming ruin. Nobles and commoners—all 

were trampled down under the fierce charge of the 
‘cavalry, who dealt their blows right and left, with- 
‘out sparing ; while their swords, flashing through 
\the thick gloom, carried dismay into the hearts of 
the wretched natives, who now, for the first time, 





heads, and made grimaces like fiendish epirits of |saw the horse and his rider in all their terrors. 
these solitudes ; while hideous reptiles, engendered | They made no resistance—as, indeed, they had no 
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weapons with which to make it. Every avenue to 
was closed, for the entrance to the square 
was choked up with the dead bodies of men who 
had perished in vain efforts to fly; and such was 
the agony of the survivors, under the terrible pres- 
sure of their assailants, that a large body of In- 
dians, by their convulsive struggles, burst through 
the wall of stone and dried clay which formed part 
of the boundary of the plaza! It fell, leaving an 
opening of more than a hundred paces, through 
which multitudes now found their way into the 
country, still hotly pursued by the cavalry, who, 
leaping the fallen rubbish, hung on the rear of the 
fugitives, striking them down in all directions. 

‘* Meanwhile the fight, or rather massacre, con- 
tinued hot around the inca, whose person was the 
great object of the assault. His faithful nobles, 
rallying about him, threw themselves in the way of 
the assailants, and strove, by tearing them from 
their saddles, or, at least, by offering their own 
bosoms as a mark for their vengeance, to shield their 
beloved master. It is said, by some authorities, 
that they carried weapons concealed under their 
clothes. If so, it availed them little, as it is not 
pretended that they used them. But the most timid 
animal will defend itself when at bay. That they 
did not so in the present instance is proof that they 
had no weapons to use. Yet they still continued 
to force back the cavaliers, clinging to their horses 
with dying grasp, and, as one was cut down, an-| 
other taking the place of his fallen comrade with a 
loyalty truly affecting. 

‘“¢The Indian monarch, stunned and bewildered, 
saw his faithful subjects falling around him without 
hardly comprehending his situation. The litter on 
which he rode heaved to and fro, as the mighty 
press swayed backwards and forwards; and he 
gazed on the overwhelming ruin, like some forlorn 
mariner, who, tossed about in’his bark by the furi- 
ous elements, sees the lightning’s flash and hears 
the thunder bursting around him, with the con- 
sciousness that he can do nothing to avert his fate. 
At length, weary with the work of destruction, the 
Spaniards, as the shades of evening grew deeper, 
felt afraid that the royal prize might, after all, elude 
them ; and some of the cavaliers made a desperate 
attempt to end the affray at once by taking Atahu- 
alpa’s life. But Pizarro, who was nearest his per- 
son, called out with stentorian voice, ‘ Let no one, 
who values his life, strike at the inca ;’ and, stretch- 
ing out his arm to shield him, he received a wound 
on his hand from one of his own men—the only 
wound received by a Spaniard in the action. 

“The struggle now became fiercer than ever 
round the royal litter. It reeled more and more, 
and at length several of the nobles who supported 
it having been slain, it was overturned, and the In- 
dian prince would have come with violence to the 
ground, had not his fall been broken by the efforts of 
Pizarro and some other of the cavaliers, who caught 
him in their arms. The imperial borda was instant- 
| gre from his temples by a soldier named 

tete, and the unhappy monarch, strongly secured, 
was removed te a neighboring building, where he 
was carefully guarded.”’ 

In delineation of the character of the hero of the 
conquest, it seems to us that great judgment is 
shown. Neither the lights nor the shades are too 
broadly or deeply drawn. What allied him to Cor- 
tez, and what widely separates them, in his patient 
endurance, his incredible perseverance, his freedom 





from bigotry, his insatiable avarice, his reckless 


NATURE AND ART—EMIGRANT’S SONG. 


perfidy, and his indomitable cruelty, is patiently 
and well set forth. We have neither a perfect hero, 
nor an absolute monster, but undoubtedly a most 
extraordinary man. He js at the same time one of 


those men, of whose ignorance of the intellectua| 
arts, and utter inability to read or to write, we can 
hear without regret or surprise. 





NATURE AND ART. 


Sytru-tike, and with a graceful pride, 
I saw the wild Louisa glide 

Along the dance’s glittering row, 
With footsteps soft as falling snow ; 
On all around her smiles she poured ; 
And though by all admired, adored, 
She seemed to hold the homage light, 
And careless claimed it as her right. 
With siren-voice the lady sung; 

Love on her tones enraptured hung, 
While timid awe and fond desire 
Come blended from her witching lyre. 
While thus, with unresisted art, 

The enchantress melted every heart, 
Amid the glance, the sigh, the smile, 
Herself unmoved and cold the while, 
With inward pity eyed the scene, 
Where all were subjects—she a queen! 


Again I saw that lady fair— 

Oh, what a beauteous change was there! 

In a sweet cottage of her own 

She sat, and she was al! alone, 

Save a young child she sung to rest 

On its soft bed, her fragrant breast. 

With happy smiles, and happy sighs, 

She kissed the infant’s closing eyes ; 

Then o’er him, in the cradle laid, 

Moved her dear lips as if she prayed : 

She blessed him in his father’s name. 

Lo! to her side that father came, 

And in a voice subdued and mild, 

He blessed the mother and her child! 

I thought upon the proud saloon, 

And that enchantress queen ; but soon 

Far off art’s fading pageant stole, 

And nature filled my thoughtful soul. 
Proressor Witson. 





EMIGRANTS SONG. 


Once more let it sparkle and gladden the heart! 
Adieu, loves and friendships! and now we must part ; 
Farewell, then, ye mountains, ye scenes of my home ; 
A power resistless impels me to roam. 


The sun in the heavenly fields knows no stay; 
O’er land and o’er ocean he rides far away ; 

The waves linger not as they roll on the sand, 
And the storms in their fury sweep over the land. 


The bird on the light fleecy cloud sails along, 

And sings in the distance his dear native song ; 

Through woodland and pasture the youth must go 
forth, 

And roam, like his mother, the wandering earth. 


The birds he once knew in the fields of his home 

Come flying to greet him o’er ocean’s white foam, 

And the flowers of his childhood salute him once 
more, 

In the breezes that breathe from his far native shore 


The songsters of home still around him to charm, 
The flowers love planted still breathing their balm, 
Early loves and old friendships still pressing his hand, 
His home is around him, though far be the land. 
From the German of Korner. 
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From the Spectator. 
EVELYN’S LIFE OF MRS. GODOLPHIN. 


Tue wife of Sidney Godolphin, the subsequently 
celebrated statesman of Queen Anne, was a youth- 
fal friend and favorite of the amiable Evelyn, and, 
according to his perhaps partial estimate of her, a 
perfect paragon of women. Margaret Godolphin 
was @ saint without austerity, a bas bleu without 
affectation, a wit without tartness or malice ; a pat- 
tern of maiden purity in the court of Charles the 
Second, yet neither dull nor morose; an actress 
preéminent among the royal and noble lady ama- 
teurs of the court, yet ever shrinking from display, 
and performing in those courtly entertainments only 
in obedience to the commands of majesty ; in her 
charities and godly works she was a counterpart of 
the gospel heroines ; and, in short, a model for all, 
both in maiden and married life. 

Tio commemorate so much excellence, and at the 
request and with the assistance of one of Mrs. Go- 
dolphin’s most intimate friends, Evelyn undertook 
to write her life; but died without giving it the 
final corrections. In course of time the family pa- 
pers passed into the possession of Evelyn’s descend- 
ant, the present Archbishop of York; who placed 
the biography in the hands of the Bishop of Oxford 
for publication. It now appears with his revision, 
(to the extent of the spelling and the occasional in- 
troduction between brackets of omitted words,) to- 
gether with a series of valuable illustrative notes, 
genealogical, topographical, and relating to courtly 
and literary matters, from the pen of Mr. Holmes 
of the British Museum. 

The Life of Mrs. Godolphin is in itself rather a 





curious than a striking work. ‘The style is of an- 
other age altogether; the book adds nothing to our 
historical knowledge ; and, beyond the moral which 
it points of the possibility of preserving respectabil- 
ity and purity in the most corrupt society, it teaches 


evidently singular, and, we suspect, to some extent 
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little ; for the character of Margaret Godolphin was | 


exaggerated by her biographer. The book, how- 
ever, is a pleasant and useful addition to our bio- 
graphical literature. It exhibits an individual life, 


among whom she lived. It is also a literary pro- 
duction very opposite to our modern biographies. 
The Life deals more with character, conduct, be- 
havior, and the individual's daily habits, than with 
mere events. It is in fact a real biography, where 
Margaret Godolphin is the principal, almost the only 
figure. Panegyric may cause some undue expan- 
sion ; and feelings of reverence and affection towards 
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Charles the First, in whose cause he distinguished 
himself. Her mother is said to have been a woman 
of great piety, worth, wit, and beauty. The fam- 
iy did not escape the troubles of the times; and 
Margaret when quite a child was sent to France 
with the old Duchess of Richmond. The Popish 
partisan of Queen Henrietta, Lady Guildford, wished 
the little girl to go to mass; but she had been so 
well taught that she not only refused but was able 
to answer her tempter; “‘ which brought upon her 
some rudeness and menace ; so as,”’ says velyn, 
‘she was become a confessor and almost a martyr 
before she was seven years old.’”” When about 
eleven, she was confirmed by Gunning ; who “ was 
so surprised at those early graces he discovered in 
her, that he thought fit she should be admitted to 
the holy sacrament.’? At the request of Anne 
Hyde, Busbens of York, Miss Blagge was appointed 
one of her maids of honor when only in her thirteenth 
year; and on the death of the duchess, in 1671, 
she was transferred to the queen’s household. Ac- 
cording to Evelyn, ‘‘ there were some [serious] ad- 
dresses made to her by the greatest persons ;”’ but 
she had early become attached to Sidney Godolphin, 
and she resolved, if circumstances did not permit 
their union, never to marry. Indeed, during the 
long time they had to wait, she several times pro- 
posed to withdraw herself from the world and be- 
come a sort of Protestant nun; and Evelyn, to 
whom she constantly addressed herself, wrote a 
learned and eloquent dissuasive. In 1674, she was 
privately married, at the Temple church; her maid 
and Lady Berkeley only being present. Evelyn 
had been promised the office of father; and he at- 
tributes the concealment to Godolphin’s desire ; but 
there seems to have been some little disingenuity in 
the business, scarcely to have been expected from 
such a paragon. ‘The marriage was not avowed 
for nearly a twelvemonth, and till its avowal the 
married pair lived apart. Mrs. Godolphin even 
went to France with Lady Berkeley, when Lord 


Berkeley was appointed ambassador ; and at part- 
ing with Evelyn acted a fib about her marriage— 
Evelyn himself is obliged to call it a prevarication. 
She died in 1678, in her first confinement, appa- 
with many indications of the manners of the age in | rently of puerperal fever ; to which we should infer 
which the subject lived, and the particular class | she was predisposed from some morbid temperament. 


We suspect, indeed, that she had the mystic con- 
stitution ; and, had circumstances and the times 
favored the development, she might have gone mad 
in Methodism or as a Romanist been canonized. In 
the seventeenth century, that religious temperament, 
which under the first three Brunswicks ran wild 
with Whitefield aud Wesley, and now passes through 
Tractarianism into Popery, was guided, and while 


‘the early loved, the early lost’’ may prompt a| seemingly encouraged was really restrained, by the 
very minute exhibition of mind as unfolded in pri- | simple and genial spirit of the Anglican divines. 


vate memoranda or correspondence ; but no attempt 
is made to swell the life of the heroine by hooking 
on to it events with which she was connected or 
happened to be contemporary. Perhaps the amia- 
ble old author may appear a little too often and a 
little too prominently himself; but the account of 
his first opinion of Margaret Blagge, of the manner 
in which their platonic friendship was formed, and 


| 


he interest of this book is in its quiet, elegant, 
old-fashioned style, its portraiture of character, its 
anecdotes, and its picture of the times; for there 
are a good many incidental glimpses of them in Ev- 
elyn’s narrative, but more in the quotations from 
Mrs. Godolphin’s letters, journals, and papers—as 
she wrote herself, though she did not publish. The 
hours, the amusements, the occupations, the pas- 


several other passages where John Evelyn figures |times of respectable women of rank, are pretty 
as the worthy middle-aged beau and man of busi- | clearly delineated ; and the public life of the more 
ness of Charles the Second’s day, are essential to | dubious ladies of the court is indicated. 


the biography, especially upon the author's plan. 


The leading events in the life of Margaret Go- | of courtships. 


dolphin are few. She was born in 1652, of an old 
and respectable Suffolk family. Her father, Colonel 
Thomas Blagge, was a loyalist, much trusted by 


It is not often that we can have very full accounts 
People are too full and sensitive 
during their continuance to talk about them, and 
afterwards they rather joke upon the matter. The 
exception is generally with religious persons, who 
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have a habit of confession, and of coloring every 


topic with one hue. ym Blagge was of this 
character, and gave the following azcount of her 
engagement to her biographer. 

mT will relate to your tad hip,”’ writes Evelyn 
to the friend at whose desire he undertook the Life, 
‘*what I have learned from her selfe, when sometymes 
she was pleased to trust me with diverse passages 
of her Life. For it was not possible I could hear 
of soe long an Amour, soe honorable a love and con- 
stant passion, and which I easily perceived con- 
cerned her, as lookeing vpon herselfe vnsettled, and 
one who had long since resolved nott to make the 
Court her rest, butt I must be touched with some 
Care for her. I would now and then kindly chide 
her, why she suffer’d those languishments when I 
knew not on whome to lay the blame. For tho’ 
she would industriously conceale her disquiett, and 
divert it vnder the notion of the Spleene, she could 
not but acknowledge to me where the dart was 
fix’d; nor was anything more ingenious than what 
she now writt me vpon this Subject, by which your 
Ladyshipp will perceive, as with what peculiar con- 
fidence she was pleased to honor me, soe, with what 
early prudence and great pietye she manag’d the 
passion, which, of all other, young people are com- 
monly the most precipitate in and vnadvis’d. 

‘“**T came,’ sayes she, ‘ soe young, as I tell you, 
into the world, (that is, about 14 yeares of Age,) 
where no sooner was I entred, butt various opin- 
ions were delivered of me and the person whome 
(you know) was more favorable then the rest were 
to me, and did, after some tyme, declare it to me. 
The first thing which tempts young weomen is 
vanity ; and I made that my great designe. Butt 
Love soone taught me another Lesson, and I found 
the trouble of being tyed to the hearing of any save 
him; which made me resolve that either he or none 
should have the possession of your Friend. Being 
thus soone sencible of Love my selfe, I was easily 
perswaded to keepe my selfe from giveing him any 
cause of Jealousye, and in soe long a tyme never 
has there been the least. 

*** This, vader God’s providence, has been the 
means of preserveing me from many of those misfor- 
tunes young Creatures meet with in the world, and 
in a Court especially. Att first we thought of noth- 
ing but liveing allwayes togeather, and that we 
should be happy. Butt att last he was sent abroad 
by his Majestye, and fell sick, which gave me great 
trouble ; and I allowed more tyme for Prayer and 
the performance of holy dutyes than before I had 
ever done, and I thank God, found infinite pleasure 
in it, farr beyond any other, and I thought less of 
foolish things that vsed to take vp my tyme. Be- 
ing thus changed my selfe, and likeing it soe well, 
I earnestly begg'd of God that he would impart the 
same satisfaction to him I loved; *tis done, (my 
friend,) "tis done; and from my soule I am thank- 
full ; and tho’ I beleive he loves me passionately, 

ett 1 am not where I was; my place is fill’d vpp 
with HIM who is all in all. I find in him none of 
that tormenting passion to which I need sacrefice 
my selfe; butt still were wee dissengag’d from the 
world, wee should marry vnder such restraints as 
were fitt, and by the agreeableness of our humour 
make each other happy. Butt att present there are 
obstructions ; he must be perpetually engaged in 
buissness, and follow the Court, and live allwayes 
in the world, and soe have less tyme for the service 
of God, which is a senscible affliction to him ; where- 
fore wee are not determined to precipitate that mat- 
ter, butt to expect a while, and see how things will 
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goe ; haveing a great mind to be togeather, which 
cannot with decency be done without marrying, nor, 
to either of our satisfactions, without being free from 
the world. In short, serving of God is our end; 
and if wee cannott do that quietly togeather, wee 
will asunder. You know our Saviour sayes, that 
all could not receive that doctrine, but to those who 
could, he gave noe contradiction ; and if wee can 
butt pass our younger yeares, tis not likely wee 
should be concern’d for marrying when old. [f wee 
could marry now, I don’t see butt those inconven- 
iencys may happen by sickness, or absence, or death. 
In a word, if we marry, it will be to serve God and 
to encourage one another dayly; if wee doe not, 
*tis for thatend too; and wee know God will direct 
those who sincerely desire his love above all other 
Considerations ; now should we both resolve to con- 
tinue as we are, be assur’d I should be as little Idle 
as if I were a wife.’ ” 





An Arrectine Anecpore.—A corporal of the rifle 
brigade, for robbing a Spaniard of some bread, was 
tried by a drum-head court-martial, and brought out 
immediately afterwards for punishment. When the 
brigade was formed, and the unhappy corporal, who 
till then bore an excellent character, was placed in 
the centre of the square, close to the triangle, the 
general said, in a stern voice, “Strip, sir.” The 
corporal never uttered a word till actually tied up, 
when, turning his head round, as far as his humili- 
ating position enabled him, he said, in a firm and 
respectful voice, “General Crawford, spare me.” 
The genera] replied, “It cannot be; your crime is 
too great.”” The unhappy man, who was sentenced 
to be reduced to the pay and rank of a private soldier, 
and to receive two hundred lashes, then added, “ Oh, 
general! do you recollect when we were both taken 
prisoners in Buenos Ayres? We were confined with 
others in a sort of pound. You sat on my knapsack, 
fatigued and hungry. I shared my last biscuit with 
you—on that occasion you shook me by the hand, 
swearing never to forget my kindness—it is now in 
your power. You know that when I committed the 
act for which I am now made so humiliating a spec- 
tacle to my comrades, we had been short of rations 
for some time.” Not only the general, but the whole 
square, was affected by this address. The bugler, 
who stood behind the corporal, then, on a nod from 
the bugle-major, inflicted the first lash, which drew 
blood from as brave a fellow as ever carried a mus- 
ket. The general started, and turning hastily round, 
said, “ Who ordered that bugler to flog? Send him 
to drill! send him to drill! take him down! take him 
down! I remember it well!’’ all the time pacing up 
and down the square, wiping his face with his hand- 
kerchief, trying to hide emotions that were visible to 
the whole square. After recovering his noble feel- 
ing, the gallant genera) uttered with a broken accent, 
“ Why does a brave soldier like you commit these 
crimes?” Then beckoning to his orderly for his 
horse, he mounted and galloped off. In a few days 
the corporel was restored to his rank, and I saw him 
a year afterwards a respected serjeant. Had the poor 
fellow’s sentence been carried out, a valuable soldier 
would have been lost to the service, and a good man 
converted into a worthless one. 


Tue poet, when out of the sphere of his enthusiasm, 
is inanimate : he resembles the birds whose feathers 
shine most in flight. 


Tuere is no such thing as forgetting possible to 
the mind; a thousand accidents may, and will, inter- 
pose a veil between our present consciousness and 
the secret inscription on the mind ; but, alike, wheth- 
er veiled or unveiled, the inscription remains forever. 
—Coleridge. 
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From the Spectator. 
THE LIFE OF MRS. FRY.* 


Tue influence of Elizabeth Fry on prison disci- 
oo was somewhat analogous to that of Father 

thew on Irish temperance. Neither can be said 
to have started the subject, which was already mov- 
ing in the minds of men; though Mrs. Fry has a 
greater title to that of originator than Father Ma- 
thew. Each, by winning manners, great persua- 
sive powers, and the personal influence they be- 
stow, produced effects that mere reason could never 
attain : the effects, indeed, were so remarkable that 
they looked miraculous, and excited the attention 
af the great and fashionable towards a wonder, 
which they never would have paid to a sober truth. 
But though personal qualities chiefly contributed to 
the success of both philanthropists, and the beneficial 
effects were therefore dependent upon their pres- 
ence, and somewhat, too, upon novelty, circum- 
stances, and impressible minds, it would be very 
unjust to limit the merit by the permanence of the 
miracles. They each ws 8 their subject a fashion, 
and placed it prominently before the world ; so that 
whatever truth it contained was sure to keep its 
hold and find its way, in pretty exact proportion to 
its importance. Mrs. Fry did a good deal more 
than this. She moved or shamed authority into 
looking at shocking abuses, and applying some 
remedy, though perhaps neither systematic nor 
very eflicient ; by her private influence and public 
appeals she contributed to the amelioration of the 
criminal code and prison management; and she or- 
ganized a means of continuing her own visitations, 
not only in Newgate, but through the country. If 
she attributed too much to her system and too little 
to herself—if she thought that circumstances and 
nature could be overcome by rules and hortatives 
—if she was probably imposed upon by unscrupu- 
lous hypocrisy, or deceived by the temporary emo- 
tion of an impressible mind—it is only what human 
nature is liable to, especially the nature of philan- 
thropic enthusiasm. 

The life of such a woman deserves to be written ; 
although the incidents were comparatively few, and 
the more striking public portions of it are already 
recorded in scattered forms. Elizabeth Fry was a 
member of the well-known Gurney family, of Nor- 
wich, which settled in those parts about the time 
of the Conquest. The true spelliug of the name, 
it seems, is Gournay, ‘‘ derived from the town of 
Gournay en Brai, in Normandy ; the Norman lords 
of which place held fiefs in Norfolk as early as the 
5 of William Rufus.’’ The paternal ancestor 
of Elizabeth Gurney wasa disciple of George Fox ; 
her mother was a Barclay, of the Barclays of Ury, 
and grand-daughter of the apologist for the Qua- 
kers : so that Elizabeth was, like Paul, ‘‘ a Hebrew 
of the Hebrews.’’ But she had fallen upon evil 
days. ‘The age—she was born in 1780—was phi- 
losophical or indifferent, the most religious people 
not scrupling to associate with avowed infidels. 
Some of the Gurneys had fallen back to the Angli- 
can church ; others were only nominal ‘* Friends.”’ 
The father of Elizabeth appears, at that time, to 
have belonged to this latter class : a man of a social 
disposition, courteous in manner, popular in the 
place, and of unusual liberality of sentiment towards 
other denominations. Mrs. Gurney was a woman 


of piety ; but she died when her daughter Elizabeth 


* Memoir of the Life of Elizabeth Fry ; with Extracts 
from her Journal and Letters. Edited by two of her 
Daughters. Iu two volumes. Volume I. Gilpin. 





was only twelve years old. To the unfavorable 
influences of the times and family example was 
added that of wealth, and, according to Mrs. Fry’s 
own account, as well as the views of her husband 
and daughters, she had genial feelings tending to 
sin. Earlham, the family seat, was the resort of 
the rich and gay. Prince William, afterwards 
Duke of Gloucester, was quartered at Norwich, 
and partook of the hospitalities of Earlham; and 
before seventeen, Elizabeth in her journal notes the 
pleasure her pride derived from his company. She 
danced, she sang, she fell into the ways of the 
world, and flaunted in a scarlet riding-habit. She 
rates herself for being giddy in speech, given to 
flirting, apt to touch the faults of others in con- 
versation, and ‘* mumping’’ when jealous of her 
sisters. In this account there is doubtless the usua. 
exaggeration of an enthusiastic mind under self- 
examination, and testing thoughts and conduct by 
an ideal abstraction. The reader may judge from 
a few specimens. 

‘* January 1797.—My mind is in so dark a state 
that I see everything through a black medium. 

** April.—W hy do | wish so much for the prince 
to come! Pride, alas! is the cause. Do such feel- 
ings hurt my mind? ‘They may not, in this in- 
stance; but if given way to, they are difficult to 
overcome. How am I to overcome them! * * * 

‘April 25th.—I feel by experience how much 
entering into the world hurts me: worldly com- 
pany, I think, materially injures; it excites a false 
stimulus, such as a Jove of pomp, pride, vanity, 
jealousy, and ambition; it leads to think about 
dress, and such trifles ; and when out of it, we fly 
to novels and scandal, or something of that kind, 
for entertainment. 1 have lately been given up a 

ood deal to worldly passions ; by what I have felt 
fom easily imagine how soon I should be quite led 
away. 

«29th. —I met the prince; it showed me the 
folly of the world; my mind feels very flat after 
this storm of pleasure. 

** May 16th.—There is a sort of luxury in giving 
way tothe feelings! I love to feel for the sorrows 
of others, to pour wine and oil into the wounds of 
the afflicted ; there is a luxury in feeling the heart 
glow, whether it be with joy or sorrow. 

* * - * 2 

**T like to think of everything, to look at man- 
kind; I love to ‘look through Nature up to Na- 
ture’s God.’ I have no more religion than that, 
and in the little I have lam not the least devo- 
tional ; but when I admire the beauties of nature, 
I cannot help thinking of the source from whence 
such beauties flow. I feel it a support; I believe 
firmly that all is guided for the best by an invisible 
power ; therefore I do not fear the evils of life so 
much. I love to feel good; I do what I can to be 
kind to everybody. I have many faults, which I 
hope in time to overcome. Te a) 

** July 7th.—I have seen several things in my- 
self and others I never before remarked ; but 
have not tried to improve myself; I have given 
way to my passions, and let them have command 
over me ; I have known my faults, and not correct- 
ed them; and now I am determined I will once 
more try, with redoubled ardor, to overcome my 
wicked inclinations. 1 must not flirt; I must not 
ever be out of temper with the children ; 1 must not 
contradict without a cause ; I must not mump when 
my sisters are liked and I am not; I must not 
allow myself to be angry; I must not exaggerate, 
which I am inclined to do; I must not give way to 
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luxury ; I must not be idle in mind ; I must try to 
give way to every good feeling and overcome every 

. I will see ‘what I can do; if I had but perse- 
verance I could do all that I wish; I will try. I 
have lately been too satirical, so as to hurt some- 
times; remember, it is always a fault to hurt 
others. e ° ° 

*#th.—I have a cross to-night. I had very 

much set my mind on going to the oratorio: the 
rince was to be there; and by all accounts it will 
quite a grand sight, and there will be the finest 
music. But if my father does not like me to go, 
much as I wish it I will give it up with pleasure, 
if it be in my power without a murmur. I went to 
the oratorio ; I enjoyed it, but spoke sadly at ran- 
dom: what a bad habit! 

** 19th.—Idle and relaxed in mind ; greatly dissi- 
pated by hearing the band, &c. &c. Music has a 
great effect on me; it at times makes me feel 
almost beside myself.’’ 

It will have been gathered that her religion was 
at this time rather a sentiment than a principle—a 
species of Deism, vivified by the remembrance of 
her mother’s lessons and her own religious nature, 
rather than anything dogmatic or theological. This 
was a state in which Elizabeth Gurney could only 
have remained by being placed in cireum.tances of 
continual excitement, with her affections strongly 
engaged at the same time. Her temperament was 
too genial and rationally mystic to rest quiet, under 
the leisure of common life, in scepticism or general 
reliance— 

“* Safe in the hands of one disposing power, 

Or in the natal or the mortal hour.”’ 


She wanted something more definite, more sensu- 
ous, than a philosophical opinion ; and a Quaker 
missionary or itinerant preacher from America con- 
verted her to the plainest and perhaps the most 
spiritual of Christian denominations, where an ap- 
parent equality sustains the scriptural injunctions, 
and at the same time flatters the pride of mortal 
man, while peculiarities of speech and dress give a 
distinction as marked as a uniform or a badge of 
knighthood. She did not, however, fall into her 
new creed without a struggle. 

**My mind,” she writes on the 6th February, 
1798, two days after the day of grace, which is 
marked as the 4th, ‘‘ has by degrees flown from 
religion. I rode to Norwich, [she was a capital | 
horsewoman,] and had a very serious ride there ; | 
but meeting, and being looked at with apparent ad- | 
miration by some officers, brought,on vanity ; and 
I came home as full of the world as I went to town 
full of heaven.”’ 





Finery in dress still held sway, and was indeed 
but gradually abandoned. She had struggles | 
about dancing, music, and singing. As she ad- | 
vanced more towards Quakerism, she was strongly 
tempted on the substitution of ‘* thee’’ for ‘* you ;”" 
but that word gave way like the enchanted forms | 
of old romance before the knight who was bold 
enough to advance against them. Once making | 
up her mind to say it, she was surprised at the | 
easiness with which “ thee’? was said. Giving | 
utterance to what the spirit moved in ‘* meetings” | 
was a more anxious affair; but by the close of 
1799 she had become a complete Friend. She 
ceased to date by the heathen names of the months, 
and ‘‘ wore the cap and close handkerchief.’’ In 
1800 she accepted a proposal] of marriage from Mr. 
Fry ; and as his family were Quakers of a much 
straiter sect than her own, she soon adopted all the 


starched peculiarities of Quakerism, as far as her 
genial and catholic nature would allow her. 

With this stage of Elizabeth Fry’s career one 
source of the interest of the book ceases. The 
journal no Jonger furnishes the struggles of a mind 
and the well marked delineation of a character ; 
but consists in the main of mere outpourings. 
Family ineidents and domestic feelings—the birth 
of children, their illness or death, and that of 
friends, with similar topics—vary and relieve the 
monotony of mere reverie, or somewhat generalized 

hrasing in prayer; but much is felt to be matter- 
ess and tedious. Her public preaching and pray- 
ing seem to have induced a rather vague diffuseness 
in place of the terseness of her early style. Secta- 
rian expectation among the Friends, and the feel- 
ings of her own family, explain the length to which 
the extracts from Mrs. Fry’s journal have been 
carried; but the editors would have exercised a 
sounder discretion and produced a more generally 
interesting book had they been more chary of quo- 
tations that contain no facts, and given more of 
narrative in their own agreeable, close, and natural 
style. In dealing with private papers, such as this 
volume in great part consists of, it should ever be 
borne in mind that strangers do not and cannot take 
the same interest in them as acquaintances ; nor do 
the documents when allusive and expressive of feel- 
ing upon events, rather than descriptive of the events 
themselves, convey the same information, or per- 
haps any information at al]. To the family, know- 
ing all the particulars of which hints alone are given, 
and remembering the sentiments and discourse of 
the dead, the words, however vague, call up the 
things ; but strangers are not in such a position, 
and cannot be. In such cases, a narrative by the 
survivors is not only more interesting, but more 
informing than original papers: and such a narra- 
tive the present editors are fully capable of giving, 
as is evinced by what they have done. It is too 
late now to touch the second volume; but in the 
case of a new edition a very thorough pruning 
would be a great improvement. 

So little did Mrs. Fry often deal with facts in 
her private record, that the events which made her 
a public character—her introduction to Newgate, 
and the steps by which she was led on to the re- 
form of prisoners—are only indicated in her jour- 
nals. In 1811, the Friends acknowledged Eliza- 
beth Fry as a minister; a recognition apparently 
somewhat similar in effect to ordination in the 
Episcopal churches or a *‘ call’’ in other commun- 
ions: at least it endows the persons so acknowl- 
edged with more ministerial authority than belongs 
to a simple Quaker. It is customary for such per- 
sons, having obtained the consent of the ‘ Meet- 
ing,”’ to go about on missionary objects ; or, as it 
is phrased, to “* travel in the work of the ministry.” 
In 1813, Mrs. Fry and some coadjutors visited 
Newgate in their ministerial capacity. The follow- 
ing entry is the only record of these first visits. 

** 16th.—Yesterday we were some hours at 
Newgate with the poor female felons, attending to 
their outward necessities ; we had been twice pre- 
viously. Before we went away, dear Anna Bux- 
ton uttered a few words in supplication, and, very 
unexpectedly to myself, I did also. I heard wee 
ing, and I thought they appeared much tendered : 
a very solemn quiet was observed ; it was a strik- 
ing scene, the poor people on their knees around us, 
in their deplorable condition.” 

Family matters and other engagements prevent- 
ed her from giving further attendance in Newgate 
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for some years, though the subject is said to have 
been frequently in her thoughts. In 1817, she ap- 
to have begun by establishing a school for 
the children of the female prisoners, which was 
extended to some of the prisoners themselves ; and 
thus the way was gradually opened to the system 
of voluntary discipline under the encouragement of 
the authorities, which made Newgate for some 
years a fashionable show-place, and Mrs. Fry one 
of the celebrities of the day. The story, up to 
1825, in which year the volume closes, is very well 
told; though some of the matter is not new, hav- 
ing been drawn from ‘‘ blue books’? and other 
printed sources. ‘There is also a good deal of in- 
terest attached to it. The reader is carried back 
to the good old days, when criminals were hung 
up by half-dozens at a time, and the pious wisdom 
of Lord Eldon refused to admit the slightest altera- 
tion in a criminal code which enlisted the sympa- 
thies of the kindest hearts and the strictest moral- 
ists in favor of the felon, often giving him the 
character of a martyr to cruelty rather than of a 
victim to justice. e have glimpses, too, of the 
doings or no-doings of the colonial office, in the 
utter neglect, year after year, of the body and souls 
of the female convicts, and in the merest matters of 
decency and discipline. Mr. Marsden, the chap- 
lain of New South Wales, having first privately 
and then officially addressed the various authorities 
—having come to England and memorialized the 
government through the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and having received promises, that never were 
kept, for the erection of some place for the re- 
ception of female convicts—in 1820 addressed him- 
self to Mrs. Fry, as a person who would take that 
interest in the subject which government did not. 
** | informed some of my friends in England, as 


well as in the colony, that if no attention was paid 
to the female convicts, 1 was determined to lay 
their case before the British nation; and then I[ 
was certain, from the moral and religious feeling | 
which pervades all ranks, that redress would be 


obtained. However, nothing has been done yet to 
remedy the evils of which I complain. For the 
last five-and-twenty years, many of the convict 
women have been driven to vice to obtain a loaf of 
bread or a bed to lie upon. To this day, there 
never has been a place to put the female convicts in 
when they land from the ships. Many of these 
women have told me with tears their distress of 
mind on this account; some would have been glad 
to have returned to the paths of virtue, if they 
could have found a hut to live in without forming 
improper connexions. Some of these women, 
when they have been brought before me as a magis- 
trate, and I have remonstrated with them for their 
crimes, have replied, ‘I have no other means of 
living ; Lam compelled to give my weekly allow- 
ance of provisions for my lodgings; and I must 
starve, or live in vice.’ I was well aware that 
this statement was correct, and was often at a Joss 
what to answer. It is not only the calamities that 
these wretched women and their children suffer 
that is to be regretted; but the general corruption 
of morals that such a system establishes in this ris- 
ing colony, and the ruin their example spreads 
through all the settlements. The male convicts in 
the service of the crown, or in that of individuals, 
are tempted to rob and plunder continually to sup- 
the urgent necessities of these women. 

** All the female convicts have not run the same 
lengths in vice. All are not equally hardened in 
erime. And it is most dreadful that all should 
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alike, on their arrival here, be liable and exposed to 
the same dangerous temptations, without any rem- 
edy. I rejoice, madam, that you reside near the 
seat of government, and may have it in your power 
to call the attention of his majesty’s ministers to 
this important subject—a subject on which the en- 
tire welfare of these settlements are involved. If 
proper care is taken of the women, the colony will 
prosper, and the expenses to the mother-country 
will be reduced. On the contrary, if the morals of 
the female convicts are wholly neglected, as they 
have been hitherto, the colony will be only a nur- 
sery for crime ; and mothers will continue, as they 
now do, to abandon their daughters at an early age 
to every kind of evil, for the sake of gain; and the 
burdens of these settlements will increase with the 
increasing number of persons who live in vice, idle- 
ness, and debauchery.”’ 

Various other topies in connection with Newgate 
thirty years since, and the troubles of Mrs. Fry as 
a celebrity, or her conduct as a philanthropist, 
attract us; but this notice has already run its full 
length, and we must stop. 


From the Examiner. 

Only a portion of this work is before us. Much 
of it, immediately relating to the sect of which 
Mrs. Fry was a distinguished member and minister, 
we shall not remark upon. We are hardly quali- 
fied to do so. But in addition to this it contains 
important matter for readers of every class who 
take an interest in social improvement and human 
progress. 

It is well and justly said by Mrs. Fry’s daugh- 
ters, that the development of her unselfish charae- 
ter, the expansiveness of her charity, and the un- 
wearied action of her benevolence, rose far above 
the sectarian and peculiar tenets of her belief. We 
will say, further, that this has been in all times the 
leading and honorable distinction of the persuasion 
she belonged to. It began with George Fox ; and 
since his schools for boys and for girls, ‘‘ to instruct 
them in whatsoever things were civil and useful in 





the creation,’’ there has been no great social work, 
no cause in any way affecting the larger interests 
of humanity, which has not had its active, zealous, 
and foremost advocates among the society of 
Friends. 

Mrs. Fry’s maiden name was Gurney. Her 
family have distinguished themselves in connection 
with their native city of Norwich. But her father 
was not a strict member of the family sect. He 
was very far indeed from a plain Quaker. He was 
social in his tastes and habits, had a touch of free- 
dom in his opinions, and though he never left the 
society, seems to have passed his time with people 
who were not members of it. His wife was more 
strict, but died in her daughter's childhood ; though 
not before this daughter had given evidence of a 
singularly conscientious disposition in one so young. 
of remarkable talents, and of what seemed to be 
the longing for a more earnest religious faith than 
that in which she had been brought up. 

*“] like to think of everything, to look at man- 
kind ; I love to ‘ look through Nature up to Nature’s 
God.’ I have no more religion than that, and in the 
little I have I am not the least devotional ; but when 
admire the beauties of nature, I cannot help think- 
ing of the source from whence such beauties flow. 
I feel it a support ; I believe firmly that all is guided 
for the best by an invisible power, therefore I do 





not fear the evils of life so much. I love to feel 


| good—I do what I can to be kind to everybody. I 
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have many faults which I hope in time to over- 
eome.”’ 

That is from a journal written when she was 
sixteen. Many extracts are given from it, which 
seem to us truthful, naive, at charming in the ex- 
treme. Her seventeenth birth-day is thus record- 
ed :— 

‘* Monday, 21st.—I am seventeen to-day. Am 
I a happier or a better creature than I was this time 
twelve months? I know I am happier; I think I 
am better. I hope I shall be much better this day 
year than Iam now. I hope to be quite an altered 
person, to have more Mie: wr to have my mind 
in greater order; and my heart too, that wants to 
be put in order as much, if not more, than any part 
of me, it is in such a fly-away state; but I think 
if ever it were settled on one object it would never, 
no never, fly away any more ; it would rest quietly 
and happily on the heart that was open to receive 
it, it will then be most constant ; it is not my fault 
it now flies away—it is owing to circumstances.”’ 

Her heart seems chiefly to have “‘ flown away”’ 
to very harmless and pardonable little vanities, such, 
among others, as a love of seeing great and grand 
folk. But we discover, even in this childish record, 
the woman who afterwards so nobly devoted her- 
self to the good of her fellow-creatures. See how 
she lays down a map of duty, even while she fan- 
cies she has lost her own way :— 

** We should first look to ourselves, and try to 
make ourselves virtuous, and then pleasing. Those 
who are truly virtuous, not only do themselves good, 
but they add to the good of all. All have a por- 
tion entrusted to them of the general good, and 
those who cherish and preserve it are blessings to 
society at large ; and those who do not, become a 
eurse. It is wonderfully ordered, how in acting for 
our own good, we promote the good of others. 
My idea of religion is, not for it to unfit us for the 
duties of life, like a nun who leaves them for prayer 
and thanksgiving; but I think it should stimulate 
and capacitate us to perform these duties properly. 
Seeing my father low this evening, 1 have done all 
I can to make him comfortable, | feel it one of my 
first duties ; I hope he will always find in me a most 
true friend and affectionate daughter.”’ 

A better “‘ idea of religion’? it would be difficult 
indeed to suggest, though, with the strong sense 
she seems to have had of a void in her own mind in 
this respect, it was well that something came to fill 
it. This something was the preaching of an Amer- 
ican, William Savery, who had come over on 
Quaker mission to this country. But while the fi 
impressions of devotion it produced still haunted 
and impressed her, her father resolved that she 
should visit London. He seems to have wished 
that she should see the entire world before she re- 
jected any part of it. To London accordingly she 
went, and her journal contains curious mention of 
the visitings and gayeties she took partin. She 
se a little ; loved the great folks still; adored 

is royal highness the prince ; liked Mrs. Inchbald 
vastly ; and made merry with Peter Pindar! 

*¢ 26¢h.—This morning I went to Amelia Opie’s 
and had a pleasant time. I called on Mrs. Siddons, 
who was not at home; then on Dr. Batty ; then on 
Mrs. Twiss, who gave me some paint for the even- 
ing. I was painted a little, I had my hair dressed, 
and did look pretty for me. Mr. Opie, Amelia, 
and I, went to the opera concert. I own I do love 
grand company. The Prince of Wales was there ; 
and I must say I felt more pleasure in looking at 
him than in seeing the rest of the company, or 
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—  o — ho nothing but admire his 
royal highness ; but I had a very pleasant eveni 
re ay 1B TyP ning 

27th.—I called with Mrs. H——, and Amelia, 
on Mrs. Inchbald. I like her vastly, she seems so 
clever and so interesting. I then went to Ham 
stead, and staid at our cousin Hoare’s until the 12th 
of April. I returned to Clapham. My uncle Bar- 
clay, with great begging, took us to the opera. 
The house is dazzling, the company animating, the 
music hardly at all so, the dancing delightful. 
H—— came in in the middle of the opera, I was 
charmed to see him, I was most merry, I just saw 
the Prince of Wales. Tuesday.—My dearest father 
came to London, we dined at the , and went 
toarout intheevening. Friday.—I had a pleasant 
merry day with Peter Pindar (Dr. Walcot.) Mon- 
day.—I went with my father and the Barclays to Sir 
George Staunton’s.”’ 

But the effort at gayety leaves her more inclined 
than ever to the plain preaching and strict observ- 
ances of William Savery. She finds she does not 
like plays; she likes meetings better; she likes 
them better than even royal highnesses ; and has, in 
short, a call which she feels she must obey. She 
announces to her friends that she must thee and thou 
them in future, and become in all respects (but her 
pretty face) a plain Quaker.* Very amusing is her 
own confession of the little shames and difficulties 
she had then to encounter and overthrow : 

** Coventry, 6th.—I rose in good time to write to 
Priscilla Gurney, and felt in a state of darkness and 
discouragement about my language, but I am happy 
to say my mind again feels clear. 1 dare not draw 
back. 1 hope to continue in the habit with spirit, 
and if by yesterday week | have kept up to it, and 
then feel discouraged, I may give it up. I felt 
saying thee very difficult to-day to Mrs. ——, but 
I perceived it was far more so after I sang to them. 
I altogether get on pretty well, but doubts came 
into my mind this morning ; yet were I not to per- 
severe I should, I believe, fee! unhappy in it. How 
shall 1 say thee to H in Norwich! It will, I 
think, make me lose al] my dissipation of character, 
and be a guard upon my tongue. 

** Earlham, 9th.—My father, Kitty, and myself, 
set out early this morning for Newmarket. When 
I was there, I saw Henry ; my sensation 
was odd when I saw him, for I took to my heels 
and ran away. I thought I could not get courage 
to address him in the plain language; but after I 
collected myself, I did it without much difficulty. 
How easy it has been made to me! By what nice 
degrees | have entered it, but I believe the hardest 
part is to come; I have felt the advantage of it, 
though at times in a dark and discouraging state. 
It makes me think before I speak, and avoid saying 
much, and also avoid the spirit of gayety and flir- 
ing.” 

Yet the metamorphosis took some time. She 
danced, and she rode on horseback, and she wore 
scarlet habits, even after she had thoroughly mas 
tered the thee and the thou. 

** We have no exact knowledge of the time when 
the scarlet riding-habit was abandoned ; nor is it 
easy to ascertain by what gradations she became a 
Friend in outward appearance. She was slow in 
adopting the costume ; she first laid aside all orna- 
nent, then she chose quiet and inconspicuous cok 


* How little the Examiner knows about the “ plain 
Quakers!” Their pretty faces are celebrated. But this 
is a memory of the heurt, for in Boston they seldom ap- 
pear.—Liv. Ace. 
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ors, and had her dresses made with perfect simplici- 
ty. As late as the spring of 1799, an eye-witness 
Gaikiies her in a plain slate-colored silk dress ; but 
a black lace veil twisted in the turban fashion of the 
day, with her long blonde hair, the ends hanging 
on one side.” 

We pass without comment a considerable interval, 
in which the revelations of her journal, though still 
most interesting for their development of an earnest, 
truthful, and original character, chiefly concern the 
interests of her sect, and her own striking partici- 
pation in the duties of its ministry. When our ex- 
tracts re-commence, she is a happy wife and mother, 
has passed her thirty-second year, and has been 
taken accidentally to visit Newgate. The state of 
that prison, and the results of the visit, are thus 
described by her daughters :— 

‘* At that time all the female prisoners in New- 
gate were confined in the part now known as the 
untried side. The larger portion of the quadran- 
gle was then used as a state-prison. The partition 
wall was not of sufficient height to prevent the 
state-prisoners from overlooking the narrow yard, 
and the windows of the two wards and two cells, 
of which the women’s division consisted: these 
four rooms comprised about one hundred and ninety 
superficial yards, into which at the time of these 
visits nearly three hundred women with their nu- 
merous children were crowded ; tried and untried, 
misdemeanants and felons; without classification, 
without employment, and with no other superin- 
tendence than that given by a man and his son, 
who had charge of them by night and by day. 
Destitute of sufficient clothing, for which there was 
no provision; in rags and dirt, without bedding, 
they slept on the floor, the boards of which were in 
part raised to supply a sort of pillow. In the same 
rooms they lived, cooked, and washed. 

** With the proceeds of their clamorous begging, 
when any stranger appeared amongst them, the pris- 
oners purchased liquors from a regular tap in the 
prison. Spirits were openly drunk, and the ear 
was assailed by the most terrible language. Be- 
yond that necessary for safe custody, there was lit- 
tle restraint over their communication with the 
world without. 

** Although military sentinels were posted on the 
leads of the prison, such was the lawlessness pre- 
vailing, that Mr. Newman, the governor, entered 
this portion of it with reluctance. Fearful that 
their watches should be snatched from their sides, 
he advised the ladies (though without avail) to 
leave them in his house. 

** Into this scene Mrs. Fry entered, accompanied 
only by one lady, a sister of Sir T. F. Buxton. 
The sorrowful and neglected condition of these de- 
praved women, and their miserable children, dwell- 
ing in such a vortex of corruption, deeply sank into 
her heart, although at this time nothing more was 
done than to supply the most destitute with clothes. 
A vivid recollection of the green baize garments, and 
the pleasure of assisting in their preparation for this 
ee ae is still retained in her family. She carried 

ack to her home, and into the midst of other inter- 
ests and avocations, alively remembrance of all that 
she had witnessed in Newgate ; which within four 
years induced that systematic effort for ameliorating 
the condition of these poor outcasts, so signally 
blessed by Him who said, * That joy shall be in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth, more than 

over ninety and nine just persons which need no 
repentance.’ ”’ 


certain progress to good which this ‘ systematic 
effort” led to. Observe the scenes in those days of 
familiar occurrence, in the midst of which she 
labored. No such heart-rending tasks as these 
awaited even the good Doctor Primrose ! 
‘**T have just returned from a most melancholy 
visit to Newgate, where I have been at the request 
of Elizabeth Fricker, previous to her execution to- 
morrow morning at eight o'clock. I found her 
much hurried, distressed, and tormented in mind. 
Her hands cold, and covered with something like 
the perspiration preceding death, and in an universal 
tremor. The women who were with her said she 
had been so outrageous before our going, that they 
thought a man must be sent for to manage her. 
However, after aserious time with her, her troubled 
soul became calmed. But is it for man thusto take 
the prerogative of the Almighty into his own hands? 
Is it not his place rather to endeavor to reform such, 
or restrain them from the commission of further 
evil? Atleast to afford poor erring fellow-mortals, 
whatever may be their offences, an opportunity of 
proving their repentance by amendment of life. 
sides this poor young woman, there are also six 
men to be hanged, one of whom has a wife near 
her confinement, also condemned, and seven young 
children. Since the awful report came down, he 
has become quite mad from horror of mind. A 
strait waistcoat could not keep him within bounds ; 
he had just bitten the turnkey; I saw the man 
come out with his hand bleeding, as I passed the 
cell. I hear that another, who had been tolerably 
educated and brought up, was doing all he could to 
harden himself through unbelief, trying to convince 
himself that religious truths were idle tales. In 
this endeavor he appeared to have been too success- 
ful with several of his fellow-sufferers. He sent to 
beg for a bottle of wine, no doubt in the hope of 
drowning his misery, and the fears that would 
arise, by a degree of intoxication. I inquired no 
further, I had seen and heard enough.” 

The poor woman was hanged on the following 
day. Her alleged crime was participation in a 
robbery, and soon after her death the following 
statement was published by a person in authority. 
The knowledge of the strong probabilities of the 
woman's innocence had not availed to obtain her a 
reprieve ! 

‘*** A man by the name of Kelly, who was exe- 
cuted some weeks back for robbing a house, coun- 
teracted by his conversation, and by the jest he 
made of all religious feelings, the labor of Dr. Cot- 
tun to produce repentance and remorse among the 
prisoners in the cells; and he died as he lived, 
hardened and unrepenting. He sent to me the day 
before his execution, and when I saw him, he 
maintained the innocence of the woman convicted 
with him, asserting, that not Fricker, but a boy 
concealed, opened the door and let him into the 
house. When I pressed him to tel] me the name 
of the parties concerned, whereby to save the 
woman's life, he declined complying without a 
promise of pardon; I urged as strongly as I could 
the crime of suffering an innocent woman to be ex- 
ecuted to screen criminal accomplices; but it was 
all to no effect, and he suffered, maintaining to the 
last the same story. With him was executed a 
boy of nineteen or twenty years of age, whose fears 
and remorse Kelly was constantly ridiculing.’ ”” 

Another similar case recorded in Mrs. Fry’s 
journals is even more affecting. It is thus described 

y her daughters: 
“ the rest was a woman named Harriet 





e need not dwell on the slow but gradual and 
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Skelton ; a very child might have read her counte- 
nance, open, confiding, expressing strong feeling, 
but neither hardened in depravity, nor capable of 
cunning; her story bore out this impression. 
Under the influence of the man she loved, she had 
passed forged notes ; adding one more to the mel- 
aacholy list of those, who by the finest impulses of 
our nature, uncontrolled by religion, have been 
but lured to their own destruction. 

‘** She was ordered for execution—the sentence 
was unlooked for—her deportment in the prison 
had been good—amenable to regulations, quiet and 
orderly ; some of her companions in guilt were 
heard to say, that they supposed she was chosen 
for death because she was Petter prepared than the 
rest of them. 

. * * . * * 

“Her case excited the strongest compassion ; 

Mrs. Fry was urged even vehemently to exert her- 





self in behalf of the unfortunate woman ; there 
were circumstances of extenuation, though not of a 
nature to alter the letter of the law. Amongst other 


have durable characteristics. They have the “ qual- 
ities to wear well’? which are spoken of in Gold- 
smith’s Vicar; and which to this hour have kept 
the gown of the Mrs. Primrose as fresh as 
when she bought it for her wedding-day. 

There are some writers of whom we cannot think 
as writers merely. Incidentally we have named 
one, and we have a modern example before us. 
There is little danger in predicting of Mr. Leigh 
Hunt, that, in the admiration with which another 
race of readers is likely to regard him, personal 
affection will mingle largely. Nor does it seem 
to us that the life of a man of letters, however 
chequered by toil or hardship, can have a nobler or 
more delightful reward. Mere critical approbation 
fades before it. No appeals to the judgment can 
enrich a reputation that has already found its way 
to the heart. 

In the writings here collected, as in the books by 
which Mr. Hunt is better known, we see how and 
why this is. Prince Hamlet selected for his friend 
the man who had “ good spirits’’ for his revenue ; 


attempts she made one through the Duke of Glouces- | and Prince Posterity will do the same. The buffets 
ter. They had not seen each other for many years, and rewards of fortune have been alike to Mr. 
not since the days of the scarlet riding-habit, and the | Hunt ; his equal thanks for what is good and noble 
military band, at Norwich. How differently did| in the world have not been intercepted by its acci- 
they meet now—on what altered groufd renew | dents or pains ; and nothing so truly contributes as 
their acquaintance. Life had been tried by them) this cheerful philosophy to the estate ‘‘ which wits 
both—the world and its fascinations. The Duke) inherit after death.’’ It is with becoming satisfae- 
of Gloucester came to Newgate ; and his former! tien and well-warranted self-respect that Mr. Hunt 
companion in the dance led him with sober if not| speaks, at the close of his preface to this book, of 
solemn brow through the gloom and darkness of | having done his best, in all his writings, to recom- 
that most gloomy of prisons. He made a noble| mend that belief in good, that cheerfulness in 
effort to save Skelton by an application to Lord endeavor, that discernment of universal beauty, that 
Sidmouth ; he accompanied Mrs. Fry to the bank) brotherly consideration for mistake and circum- 
directors, but all was in vain; the law took its) stance, and that repose on the happy destiny of the 
course, and she was hanged.”’ | whole human race, which have always appeared to 


We regret that we cannot subjoin the entire ac-| him not only the healthiest and most animating 
count of her exertions in this case. She ceased| principles of action, but the only truly religious 
intercourse with Lord Sidmouth because of his con- | homage to him that made us all. So would he 


duct in relation to it. She pressed her way even | 
to royalty, but with no immediate effect. What | 
the effect of her exertions proved, however, in a 
wider sense, we shall have the opportunity of re- 
marking when the completion of the memoir is 
before us. 

The editorial portion of the present volume is 
executed with great tact and delicacy. A subject) 
is never too much insisted upon. The allusions in! 
the journals are illustrated with as much brevity as) 
care ; and the style of comment and description is| 
of a pleasant old-world kind, picturesque, and with 
a touch of quaintness. We greatly like the general 
tone and spirit of the book. It is a book to makea 
kind man’s eye “‘ sparkle benignantly,”’ as Boswell 
describes Johnson‘s to have done at the sayings and 
doings of the Elizabeth Fry of his day. 

From the Examiner. 
Men, Women, and Books; a Selection of Sketches, 
Essays, and Critical Memoirs, from his uncol- 
lected Prose Writings. By Leien Hunt. Two 
Vols. Smith and Elder. 


Noruinc has more prominently characterized Mr. 
Leigh Hunt's writing than its warmth and sincer- 
ity. He has seldom written anything so slight that 
it did not contain some portion of himself; some 
personal verity of experience or thought, which 
would some time or other justify its revival. Con- 





tributions to periodicals have been properly called 
fugitive, for what they do themselves, as well as 


make their readers do; but the sketches before us| 


console himself, he remarks, for those short-comings 
either in life or writings which most men of any 
power of reflection are bound to discover in them- 
selves as they grow old. ‘* Let adversity,’’ he 
concludes, ‘* be allowed the comfort of these reflec- 
tions ; and may all who allow them experience the 
writer's cheerfulness, with none of the troubles that 
have rendered it almost his only possession.”’ 

Is it to be in this case, then, as in so many others, 
that the wit's estate of which we have spoken shall 
be the wit’s only inheritance ; that all must follow 
after death, and nothing go before it? We are very 
loth to think so. Surely, if a recognition of men of 
letters is ever again to be made or acted on by an 
English minister, it is eminently called for in the 
ease of Mr. Leigh Hunt. We can, indeed, imagine 
the state, prodigal to all the services but those of 
peace and civilization, deciding to take no further 
heed of literary claims; the niggardly dole dis- 
pensed at present seems to point at no distant day 
to such a consummation : but till such a determina- 
tion is plainly avowed, we will not believe that Mr. 
Hunt can again be overlooked. With even a tory 
administration his case would be a strong one, for 
his last twenty-five years have been passed in the 
writing of excellent, unexceptionable books, which 
have cherished social sympathies, promoted liberal 
tastes, and administered to honest enjoyment; but 
his is a case which men of popular opinions should 
surely consider irresistible, since it was the resolute 
maintenance of those opinions in unpopular times 
which has harassed and impeded his every later 
exertion. It would have been well for Mr. Hunt 
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if his Eldon and Ellenborough sacrifices had been 
only in ons and person. He suffered in — 
name. He lost ground in reputation. His talents 
were cheapened and made of less account. To 
nses in jaw inflicted on him in those days, are 
to be added calumnies in literature, which, regarded 
at their worth by intelligent men, could not so be 
regarded he booksellers who have to cater for all 
And this for saying something less, and in 
far more moderate language, than is now said daily 
without question! Why, if the existing ministry 
were simply to resolve to pay back to Mr. Hunt, 
with legal interest, what was unjustly taken from 
him in so much hard money by their predecessors, 
it might satisfy the present claim. But let the 
curious reader turn back to the papers of the time 
—let him see what it was, and for what, Mr. Hunt 
suffered—let him balance the account with Catholic 
claims, with parliamentary reform, with army flog- 
ging, with free trade, with liberty of free speech— 
with everything that then outlawed aud now exalts 
a man—and say honestly, and without exaggera- 
tion, how he conceives Mr. Hunt’s account to stand 
with a liberal ministry. 
We have hear | from the collection of essays, 
but the reader will forgive the digression. It is a 
reprint from the magazines and reviews (including 


the Edinburgh) to which Mr. Hunt has contributed 


during the last quarter of a ne ; and is full of | 


variety, beauty, and cheerfulness. It is a book to lie 
in the cherished corner of a pleasant room, and to be 
taken up when the spirits have need of sunshine. 
It ranges through every subject indicated in its com- 
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fact and imagination. We pass from the inside of 
an omnibus into the very thick of the world of 
books ; leave Jack Abbott’s breakfast to join an 
evening party with Peregrine Pickle, Parson Adams, 
and Clarissa ; and contrast the sorrows and joys of 
immortal men with ‘ The Day of the Disasters of 
Carfington Blundell, Esquire.”’ 

But they are delightful volumes for extract, and 
we shall best deserve the reader’s thanks by ex- 
pressing their merits in that way. 
ae Here is a question put and answered irresist- 
ibly : 

**T beg leave to ask the candid reader, how he 
can prove to me that all the heroes and heroines that 
have made him hope, fear, admire, hate, love, shed 
tears, and laugh till his sides were ready to burst, 


| in novels and poems, are not in possession of as per- 


fect credentials of their existence as the fattest of 
ust Common physical palpability is only a proof 
of mortality. The particles that crowd and club 
together to form such obvious compounds as Tom- 


}son and Jackson, and to be able to resist death for 


a little while, are fretted away by a law of their 
very resistance ; but the immortal people in Pope 
and Fielding, the deathless generations in Chaucer, 
in Shakspeare, in Goldsmith, in Sterne, and Le 
Sage, and Cervantes—acquaintances and friends 
who remain forever the same, whom we meet at 
a thousand turns, and know as well as we do our 
own kindred, though we never set gross corporeal 
eyes on them—what is the amount of the actual 
effective existence of millions of Jacksons and 
Tomkinses compared with theirs’ Are we as 


prehensive title—women of beauty and wit; men | intimate, I wish to know, with our aunt as we are 


of scholarship and genius; deathless books—and in | with Miss Western? 


Could we not speak to the 


its fancy and understanding, its reason and imagi- | character of Tom Jones in any court in Christen- 


nation, lovingly embraces all. For what says the|dom? Are not scores of clergymen continually 


writer? 


passing away in this transitory world, gone and 


‘*] can pass, with as much pleasure as ever, from | forgotten, while Parson Adams remains as stout 
the reading of one of Hume’s essays to that of the | and hearty as ever?”’ 


Arabian Nights, and vice versé; and I think, the 


So believing, Mr. Hunt invites himself to an 


longer I live, the closer, if possible, will the union | evening party composed of these creatures of the 
grow. The roads are found to approach nearer | imagination, and paints it so vividly to the life that 


in proportion as we advance upon either, and they 
both terminate in the same prospect. 

**T am far from meaning that there is nothing 
real in either road. The path of matter of fact is 


the last party at Thomson's or Smith’s is nothing 
to it. Observe some new arrivals : 

“The next arrival—(conceive how my heart 
expanded at the sight)—consisted of the Rev. Dr. 


as solid as ever; but they who do not see the real- | Primrose, Vicar of Wakefield, with his family, and 


ity of the other, keep but a blind and prone beating 
upon their own surface To drop the metaphor, 
matter of fact is our perception of the grosser and 
more external shapes of truth; fiction represents 
the residuum and the mystery. To love matter of 
fact is to have a lively sense of the visible and 
immediate ; to love fiction is to have as lively a 
sense of the possible and the remote. Now these 
two senses, if they exist at all, are of necessity as 
real, the one as the other. The only proof of either 
is in our perception. 

* * a al * 





the Miss Flamboroughs ; the latter red and staring 
with delight. The doctor apologized for not being 
sooner; but Mrs. Primrose said she was sure the 
gentlefolks would excuse him, knowing that people 
accustomed to good society were never in a flurry 
on such occasions. Her husband would have made 
some remark on this; but seeing that she was pre- 
pared to appeal to her ‘son, the squire,” who flat- 
tered and made her his butt, and that Sir William 
Thornhill and both the young married ladies would 
be in pain, he forebore. The Vicar made haste to 

y his respects to Sir Charles and Lady Grandison, 


“ Mechanical knowledge is a great and a glorious | who treated him with great distinction, Sir Charles 
tool in the hands of man, and will change the globe. | taking him by the hand, and ealling him his ‘ good 


But it will still leave untouched the invisible sphere and worthy friend.’ 


I observed that Mr. Moses 


above and about us; still leave us all the great and | Primrose had acquired something of a collected and 
all the gentle objects of poetry—the heavens and the cautious look, as if determined never to be cheated 


haman heart, the regions of genii and fairies, the 
fanciful or passionate images that come to us from 
the seas, and from the flowers, and all that we 
vshold.”’ 

The book which the present most resembles in 
Mr. Hunt’s former writings (and this is a great 
compliment) is the Indicator. For though its papers 
are tr, they have the same cordial mixtare of 


again. He happened to seat himself next to Pere- 
grine Pickle, who informed him, to his equal sur- 
prise and delight, that Captain Rooth had written 
a refutation of materialism. He added that the 
captain did not choose at present to be openly talked 
of asthe author, though he did net mind being 





complimented upon it in an obscure and ingenious 
way. I noticed afier this that a game of cress 
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purposes was going on between Booth and Moses, 
which often forced a blush frem the captain's lady. 
It was with much curiosity I recognized the defect 
in the latter’s nose. I did not find it at all in the 
way when | looked at her lips. It appeared to me 
even to excite a kind of pity, by no means injurious 
to the most physical admiration ; but I did not say 
this to Lady Grandison, who asked my opinion on 
the subject. Booth was a fine strapping fellow, 
though he had not much in his face. When Mr. 
and Mrs. Booby (the famous Pamela) afterwards 
came in, he attracted so much attention from the 





latter, that upon her asking me, with a sort of pity- 
ing smile, what I thought of him, I ventured to say | 
in a pun that I looked upon him as a very good 

* Booth for the fair ;’ upon which to my astonish- | 
ment she blushed as red as scarlet, and told me that | 
her dear Mr. B. did not approve of such speeches. 
My pun was a mere pun, and meant little ; certainly 
nothing to the disadvantage of the sentimental part 
of the sex, for whom I thought him by no means 


a finished companion. But there is no knowing | 


these precise people.”’ 


PARSON ADAMS. 


** Bear witness, spirit of everything that is true, 
that, with the exception of one or two persons, only 
to be produced in these latter times, we love such 
a man as Abraham Adams better than all the char- 
acters in all the histories of the world, orthodox or 
not orthodox. We hold him to be only inferior to 
a Shakspeare; and only then because the latter 
joins the height of wisdom intellectual to his wisdom 
cordial. He should have been Shaks ’s chap- 
lain, and played at bowls with him. What a sound 
heart—and a fist to stand by it! This is better than 
Sir Charles’ fencing, without which his polite per- 
son—(virtue included)—would often have been in 
an awkward way. What disinterestedness! What 
feeling! What real modesty! What a harmless 
spice of vanity—Nature’s kind gift—the comfort 
we all treasure more or less about us, to keep our- 





selves in heart with ourselves! In fine, what a 
regret of his Avschylus! and a delicious forgetting 
that he could not see to read if he had had it! | 
Angels should be painted with periwigs, to look like | 
him.” 

Most unanswerable arguments for the ballot are 
candensed in a masterly appeal 


AGAINST LYING, 


**O love of truth! believer in all good and beau- 


tiful things! believer even in one’s self, and there- 


fore believer in others, and such as are far better | ? 


than one’s self! putter of security into the heart, 
of solidity into the ground we tread upon, of loveli- 
ness into the flowers, of hope into the stars! retainer 
of youth in age, and of comfort in adversity ! bringer | 
of tears into the eyes that look upon these imperfect | 
words, to think how Jarge and longing the mind of | 
man is, compared with his frail virtues and his | 
transitory power, and what mornings of light and 
abundance thou hast in store, nevertheless, for the 
whole human race, preparing to ripen for them in 
aecordsnee with their belief in its possibility, and 
their resolution to work for it in loving trust! Oh! 
shall they be thought guilty of deserting thee, be- 
cause, out of the very love of truth, they feel them- 
selves bound to proclaim to what extent it does not 
exist? because, out of the very love of truth, they 
will not suffer those who care nothing for it to pre- 








tend to a religious zeal in its behalf, when the lie 
@ to be turned against themselves? 


* One of the bitterest sights in the world, toa 
lover of equal dealing, is the selfish and conceited 
arrogance with which the rich demand virtues on the 
side of the poor, which they do not exercise themselves. 
The rich man lies through his lawyer—through his 
dependant—through his footman; lies when he 
makes ‘civil speeches ;’—lies when he subscribes arti- 
cles ; lies when he goes to be married (vide Marriage 
Service ;) lies when he takes ‘the oaths and his 
seat ;’—but that the poor man should lie! that he 
should give a false promise !—that he should risk 
the direful, and unheard-of, and unparliamentary 


'erime of political perjury! Oh, it is not to be 


thought of! Think of the example—think of the 
want of principle—think of the harm done to the 
poor man’s ‘own mind’—to his sense of right and 
wrong—to his eternal salvation. Nay, not that 


| neither ;—they have seldom the immodesty to go as 


far as that. But what enormous want of modesty 
to go so far as they do! Why should the poor man 
be ex to have scruples which the rich laugh 
at? hy deny him weapons which they make use 
of against himself'—in this respect, as in too many 
others, resembling their ‘ noble’ feudal ancestors, 


| who had the nobleness to fight in armor, while the 


common soldier was allowed none.”’ 
POPE AS REVEALED IN HIS LETTERS. 


‘“* Ther2 are abundant proofs in these letters of 
the best kind of sincerity, and of the most exquisite 
good sense. Pope’s heart and purse (which he 
could moderately afford) were ever open to his friends, 
let his assertions to that effect be taken by a shal- 
low and envious cunning in as much evidence to the 
contrary as it pleases. He was manifestly kind to 
everybody in every respect, except when they pro- 
voked his wit and self-love a little too far; and then 
only, or chiefly, as it affected him jaca. He 
had little tricks of management, we dare say ; that 
must be an indulgence conceded to his little crazy 
body, and his fear of being jostled aside by robuster 
exaction ; and we will not swear that he was never 
disingenuous before those whom he had attacked. 
That may have been partly owing to his very kind- 
ness, uneasy at seeing the great pain which he had 
given; for his satire was bred in him by reading 
satire (Horace, Boileau, and others ;) and it was 
doubtless more bent on being admired for its wit 
than feared for its severity, exquisitely severe though 
he could be, and pleased asa man of so feeble a 
body must have been at seeing his pen so formida- 
ble. He fondly loved his friends. We see by this 
book, that before he was six and twenty, he had 
ainted Swift's portrait (for he dabbled in oil paint- 
ing) three times ; and he was always wishing Gay 
to come and live with him, doubtless at his expense. 
He said on one of these occasions, ‘Talk not of 
expenses ; Hoxner (that is, his translation) will sup- 
port his children.’ And when Gay was in a bad 
state of health, and might be thought in want of a 
better air, Pope told him he would go with him to 
the south of France ; a journey which, for so infirm 
and habitual a homester, would have been little less, 
than if an invalid now-a-days should propose to go 
and live with his friend in South America.”’ 


LADY MARY MONTAGUE’S QUARREL WITH POPE. 


** Pope, who seems to have made her acquaint 
ance not long before she left England, was dazzled 
by the combination of rank, beauty, and accom 
plishments into an overwhelming passion. He be- 
came an ardent correspondent ; and the moment she 
returned, prevailed on her to come and live near 
him at Twickenham. Both he and she were thea 
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at the zenith of their reputation; and here com- 
mences the sad question, what it was that brought 
go much love to so much hate—tantas animis celes- 
tibus iras. Question, however, it is no longer, for 
the Introductory Anecdotes have settled it. To at- 
tribute it to Pope’s jealousy of her wit, and to cer- 
tain imbroglios about the proprietorship and publi- 
cation of her Town Eclogues, was very idle. Pope 
could no more be jealous of her wit, than the sun of 
the moon ; or, to make a less grand simile, than the 
bee in its garden of the butterfly taking a few sips. 
* Her own statement’ (and a very tremendous state- 
ment it was, for all its levity) ‘ was this; that at 
some ill-chosen time, when she least expected what 
romances call a declaration, he made such passion- 
ate love to her as, in spite of her utmost endeavors 
to be angry and look grave, provoked an immediate 
fit of laughter ; from which moment he became her 
implacable enemy.’ 

** A pause comes upon the spirit and the tongue 
at hearing such an explanation as this ;—a pause 
in which no one of any imagination can help having 
adeep sense of the blackness of the mortification 
with which the poor, mis-shaped, applauded poet, 
must have felt his lustre smitten, and his future 
recollections degraded. To say that he had any 
right to make love to her is one thing; yet to be- 
lieve that her manners, and cast of character, as 
well as the nature of the times, and of the circles in 
which she moved, had given no license, no encour- 
agement, no pardoning ~_ to the presumption, is 
impossible ; and to trample in this way upon the 
whole miserable body of his vanity and humility, 


upon all which the consciousness of acceptability 
and glory among his fellow-creatures had given to 
sustain himself, and all which in so poor, and fragile, 
and dwarfed, and degrading a shape, required so 


much to be so sustained ;—assuredly it was inex- 
cusable—it was inhuman. At all events, it would 
have been inexcusable, had anything in poor human 
nature been inexcusable ; and had a thousand things 
not encouraged the flattered beauty to resent a hope 
80 presumptuous from one unlike herself. But if 
she was astonished, as she professed to be, at his 
thus trespassing beyond barriers which she had con- 
tinually suffered to be approached, she might have 
been more humane in her astonishment. A little | 
pity might, at least, have divided the moment with | 
contempt. It was not necessary to be quite so cruel | 
with one so insignificant. She had address ;— | 
could she not have had recourse to a little of it, | 
under circumstances which would have done it such | 
special honort She had every advantage on her 
side ;—could not even this induce her to put a little 
more heart and consideration into her repulse? 
Oh, Lady Mary! A duke’s daughter wert thou, 
and a beauty, and a wit, and a very triumphant and 
flattered personage, and covered with glory as with 
lutestring and diamonds ; and yet false measure didst 
thou take of thy superiority, and didst not see how 
small thou becamest in the comparison when thou 
didst thus, with laughing cheeks, trample under 
foot the poor little immortal !”’ 











FAMOUS LOCALITIES. 


**]T have seen various places in Europe which 
have been rendered interesting by great men and 
their works; and I never found myself the worse 
for seeing them, but the better. I seem to have 
made friends with them in their own houses; to 
have walked, and talked, and suffered, and enjoyed 
with them ; and if their books have made the places 
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them so, and which grew out of them. The poet’s 
hand was on the place, blessing it. I can no more 
separate this idea from the spot, than I can take 
away from it any other beauty. Even in London I 
find the principle hold good in me, though I have 
lived there many years, and, of course, associated 
it with every common-place the most unpoetical. 
The greater still includes the less: and I can no 
more pass though Westminster, without thinking 
of Milton; or the Borough, without thinking of 
Chaucer and Shakspeare ; or Gray's Inn, without 
calling Bacon to mind; or Bloomsbury Square, 
without Steele and Akenside—than I can prefer 
brick and mortar to wit and poetry, or not see a 
beauty upon it beyond architecture, in the splendor 
of the recollection. I once had duties to perform 
which kept me out late at night, and severely taxed 
my health and spirits. My path lay through a 
neighborhood in which Dryden lived; and though 
nothing could be more common-place, and I used 
to be tired to the heart and soul of me, I never 
hesitated to go a little out of the way, purely that I 
might pass a Gerard street, and so give my- 
self the shadow of a pleasant thought.” 

That this feeling survives in the writer still, and 
still finds graceful and animated expression, is 
known to all who read the pleasant articles on the 
London streets, contributed from week to week to 
our contemporary the Afias. 





Ovrrace on A Britisn Svussect 1s Mexico.— 
A correspondent in Mexico, whose letter is dated 
March 31st, sends us the following particulars of 
a most cowardly outrage on the person of a British 
merchant, residing in that city :-—* One morning, 
as Mr. D—— was riding in the neighborhood of 
Jalapa, he was suddenly fired upon by a party of 
six men at about fifteen paces distance ; two of the 
shots took effect on his horse, and Mr. D im 
mediately dismounted and ran into some brushwood 
near the road-side; he was followed, taken, and 
afterwards stunned by several blows the rascals 
gave him on the face and head with the but-ends 
of their muskets. Being taken before the Gefe 
Politico, the first thing that worthy did was to 
have him stripped to the shirt, and on merely find- 
ing his ‘Carta de Segurdad’ as a British subject, 
and a ‘Licencia para Llevar armos,’ he set to work 
and kicked him well, without assigning any cause 
for such extraordinary and brutal treatment. Mr. 
D was afterwards taken before another fune- 
tionary, where a second edition of stripping, search- 
ing and kicking was in store for him, after which 
he was dragged to prison. Mr. R——, who was 
in Jalapa, on hearing this, went to the Gefe Polit- 
ico, explained that Mr. D—— was an Englishman, 
and demanded his release ; the man said he would 
have him set at liberty, but did not give erders to 
that effect. The next day, Mr. R went with 
Don Ramon Munoz, (the governor of Vera Cruz,) 
who told the fellow he was incurring a serious re 
sponsibility, and advised him to let Mr. D—— out 
instantly ; that evening the door was opened, and 
Mr. D—— walked out, without any explanation 
or apology having been made to him. It seems he 
was mistaken for an American spy, and had been 
watched for some days, and the men who had fired 
on him had received orders to take him dead or 
alive ; they preferred the former mode, not choosing 
to come to close quarters with an Anglo-Saxon 
with so small an advantage as siz to one. Mr. 





better, the books themselves were there which made 


R—— wrote us a long letter, detailing the partie 
ulars of the affair, a copy of which we have given 
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to Mr. Bankhead, who has demanded satisfaction 
from the government for such proceedings against 
an Englishman.”’—E-raminer, 22 May. 





Mexico.—The last intelligence sustains the in- 
terminable character of this unaccountable war. 
Santa Anna, who seems to have been beaten suffi- 
ciently to make him sick of pitched battles, contin- 
ues to retire, while the Americans scarcely venture 
to advance. There can be no question that Jona- 
than could beat Don Diego round the circumference 
of the globe. But Mexico is a huge country, three 
fourths of it as barren as an African wilderness, 
and as worthless as it is difficult to conquer. The 
report is that Santa Anna means at last to try the 
guerilla system. He can now have no doubt of the 
danger of the Prussian tactics in the presence of 
disciplined troops. Still, the Mexicans give no 
sign of being tired of the contest; the government 
express their determination of clinging together, let 
what will happen, and retreating wherever the hills 
and valleys afford them shelter. They seem al- 
ready prepared for the capture of the capital; and 
it is said that they have determined to give up the 
city on the advance of the Americans, and, in short, 
to do anything but make peace. We suppose that 
the wade lazy affair will finish by the dismember- 
ing of the territory, and making a dozen provinces 
out of one helpless and unwieldy republic. 

Britannia, 12th June. 


Traty.—Mr. Cobden was entertained ata dinner 
in Turin, on the 24th of May, by some of the most 
influential persons there. He made a brief but 
animated speech, in French. He declared that the 
thing which struck him most in Italy was, not their 
pictures, their monuments, or their ruins—for 


| those he was prepared; nor their eminent men— 
whose fame had reached England ; but it was the 
great interest shown everywhere for commercial 
reform. It proved that the Italians possess expan- 
sive sympathies which embrace the whole world. 

The correspondent of the Morning Chronicle, 
| writing on the 26th, adds— 

** Mr. Cobden has had an audience to-day of the 
king, who received him most graciously, and en- 
tered at once upon the subject of free trade, saying 
he highly approved the principles which Mr. Cob- 
den had advocated, and that it was his wish and 
intention to make reductions in the tariff as soon as 
possible ; a promise which the minister of finance 
corroborated in the evening, at the English minis- 
ter’s, where Mr. Cobden dined.’”’ 

Gas-lighting in Rome has been awarded to a 
French company, and five leading streets are ap- 
propriated for their experimental operations. 





Tue Present or THE Farries.—By the cradle of a 
young prince, who afterwards became one of the 
greatest kings of his country, stood two benevolent 
fairies. 

“] present this to my favorite,” said the first, “ the 
penetrating glance of the eagle, who does not fail to 
see the slightest fault that is committed throughout 
his wide kingdom.” 

“The present is a beautiful one,” interrupted the 
second fairy. ‘The prince will be a sensible mon- 
arch; but the eagle not only possesses the penetra- 
tion to remark the least faults, but he possesses also 
a noble contempt for the habit of seeking them out ; 
—and this will I give to the prince for my present.’’ 

“T thank you, sister, for this wise provision,” re- 
turned the first fairy ; “many kings would have been 
far greater, if they had not lowered themselves by 
too great a prying into small matters.’’— Lessing. 
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